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Milwaukee,  Xovembeb  6,   1903. 

XLIX  Monthly  Session,  Pre.sident  H.  A.  Crosby,  presiding.  Thirty- 
five  members  and  visitors  prei^ent.  Mr.  Crosby  opened  the  session  with 
a  short  paper  entitled  "'Popuhir  Fallacies  Regarding  Prehistoric  Man  in 
Amerit-a,"  in  which  he  vigorously  assailed  many  of  the  prevailing  erron- 
eous popular  beliefs  of  the  authorship,  significance,  etc.,  of  North  Ameri- 
can antiquities.  It  was  afterwards  discussed  by  those  present.  Mr.  J.  G. 
(xregory  followed  with  a  most  scholarly  paper,  entitled  "The  Columbus 
of  the  Mounds,"  which  was  greatly  appreciated. 

Jonathan  Carver's  name  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  roll  of 
explorers  of  the  Northwest.  Ranked  in  the  order  of  chronological  prece- 
dence, his  position  is  unimpressive.  Nicolet  antedated  him  by  132  years. 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  Marquette  and  Joliet,  Hennepin,  Du  I'Hut.  Le 
Seur  and  other  Frenchmen  had  preceded  him  and  traveled  extensively  in 
the  same  region  during  the  period  of  French  dominion.  To  Carver,  however, 
must  be  awarded  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  pioneer  of  his  race 
in  the  northwest  and  the  one  first  to  advertise  its  agricultural,  industrial 
and  commercial  advantages  to  the  English-reading  world.  He  was  prob- 
ably also  the  first  of  Europeans  to  describe  in  writing  the  vestiges  of  the 
mound  builders.  It  was  in  view  of  this  item  that  the  author  introduced 
him  in  the  character  of  the  Columbus  of  the  Mounds. 

These  ancient  works  are  located  a  little  below  Lake  Pepin,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  Buffalo  County.  He  supposed  them  to 
represent  an  ancient  fortification.  He  also  left  a  faithful  description  of 
the  various  Indian  villages  visited  by  him  during  his  travels. 

The  author  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  great  traveler 

and  his  journeyings,  quoting  from  his  book.  "Three  Years'  Travels  Through 

the    Interior   Parts  of   North    America,"'    which    was   published    in   London. 

'England,   in    1778.     A  copy   of  this   work    (1879,   Dublin   edition),   a   copy 

of  Carver's  map  and  his  portrait  were  exhibited. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  paper  the  Messrs.  W.  H.  Ells- 
worth and  W.  H.  Vogel  made  a  joint  exhibit  of  an  unusually  fine  col- 
lection of  aboriginal  stone  axes,  celts,  hammers,  spuds,  chisels,  adzes, 
gouges  and  large  flint  implements  selected  from  their  own  cabinets.  Mr. 
Thomas  Morton  of  Chippewa  Falls  exhibited  a  flint  spade  and  a  grooved 
stone  axe  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown  announced  the  receipt  of  a  gift  of  books  and 
pamphlets  from  Dr.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  ilr.  Clarence  B.  IMoore.  and  the  Rec- 
ords of  the  Past  Exploration  Society.  These  were  to  be  placed  in  the  So- 
ciety's traveling  library.     Dr.  Moorehead  and  other  authors  had  promised 
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similar  gifts.  He  also  stated  tiiat  Mr.  George  A.  West's  "Suuiniary  ol 
the  Archeology  of  Racine  County"  (being  the  second  number  of  the  So- 
ciety's survey  series)  had  be«n  printed  and  soon  would  be  issued  to 
memibers.  To  those  knowing  Mr.  West  and  the  character  of  his  past 
work,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  comments  upon  the  value  of 
this  contribution  to  Wisconsin  archeology.  The  names  of  a  considerable 
number  of  new  members  recently  electeil  would  be  announced  at  the  De- 
cember session. 

Milwaukee,  December  4,  1903. 

L  Monthly  Session.  Vice-President  W.  H.  Ellsworth  directed  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Arthur  Wenz  acting  as  secretary.  There  were  twenty  mem- 
bers in  attendance. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  announced:  Mr.  Will- 
iam Finger  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Campbell  of  Milwaukee;  Mr.  B.  W.  Davis 
and  Mr.  E.  D.  Donev  of  Waupun :  Mr.  A,  C.  Neville  of  Green  Bay;  Dr. 
J.  A.  Junck  of  SlieboVgan;  Mr.  A.  V.  Drown  of  Dclafield;  Dr.  W.  E.  Wol- 
frum  of  West  Bend,  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Brittin  of  Edgewater.  N.  J. 

It  was  reported  that  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  E.\ecutive  Board 
a  rearrangement  of  tlie  standing  committees  to  hold  until  the  annual 
meeting  in  April  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown  reported  that  the  society's  surveys"  in  Sheboy- 
gan County,  conducted  by  Dr.  A  Gerend,  were  drawing  near  to  comple- 
tion and  would  probably  be  offered  for  publication  in  the  spring  or  early 
sununer.  Mr.  G.  W.  Wolff's  careful  work  in  the  township  of  Rhine  was 
to  be  particularly  commended. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Wolfrum  had  begun  the  collection  of  archeological  data  in 
Washington  county,  and  to  the  Messrs.  W.  J.  Boehme  and  Dr.  W.  P. 
McGovern  had  been  assigned  a  .similar  task  in  Ozaukee  ('<iunty.  Field 
expeditions  to  both  of  these  counties  would  probably  lx>  arranged  for  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  Mr.  B.  W.  Davis  had  been  conducting  surveys  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fox  Lake,  in  Dodge  County. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Laniont  liad  proanised  to  conduct  a  survey  for  tlie  Society 
in  Marathon  County. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  new  year  would  find  a  greater  number  of  mem- 
bers than  ever  before  engaged  in  tield  work. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  intended  preservation  of  a  group  of 
mounds  located  in  Lake  Park  at  La  Crosse,  by  the  citizens  of  that  place. 

Notices  of  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
of  the  American  Anthropological  Association  were  read. 

The  program  for  the  session  consisted  of  a  paper  on  "Con<litions  of 
Primitive  Society"  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Stebbins.  This  very  scholarly  address 
was  afterwards  discussed  by  those  in  attendance  and  a  vote  of  thanks  ex- 
tended to  the  speaker. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Hon.  J.  G.  Pickett  exhibiteil  a  very  fine  copper 
chisel  recently  found  at  Pickett.  Wis.  This  specimen,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  type  known,  measured  twelve  and  an  eighth  inches  in 
length,  one  and  five-eighths  inches  in  width  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  at  the  middle.     Weight,  twenty-nine  and  a  half  ounces. 

Mr.    W.   W.   Waters   of   Richland   City  exhibited    sketches   of  the   stone 
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and  copper  iiiipleinents  in  liis  collection  and  ]Mr.  F.  ]\I.  Caldwell  photographs 
of  a  number  of  mounds  at  Buffalo  Lake,  in  Marquette  County. 

Milwaukee,  January  15,  1!)04. 

LI  Monthly  Session,  Twenty-five  members  and  visitors.  President 
Henry  A.  Crosby  in  the  chair.     Mr.  Arthur  Wenz  acted  as  secretary. 

The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  reported:  Mr.  N.  E. 
Lee  of  Delafield;  Mr.  Albert  E.  Gray  of  West  Bend:  Mr.  T.  W.  Hamilton 
of  Berlin;  Mr.  G.  Moore  of  Lone  Rock;  Mr.  H.  F.  Jahn  of  Ironwood,  and 
Mr.  V.  A.  Alderson  of  Wausau. 

Dr.  Louis  Lotz  then  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  tlie  "Pueblos  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,"  which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  those  pres- 
ent. This  he  illustrated  with  some  very  fine  miniature  models  of  the 
Pueblo  of  San  Juan,  the  ^Mesa  Verde  and  Cliff  City  ruins,  constructed  by 
himself.  He  also  exhibited  a  tine  collection  of  trinkets,  textiles  and  pot- 
tery vessels  collected  in  that  region  by  himself.  Also  maps,  diagrams  and 
water  color  sketches  of  the  people,  the  buildings  and  their  interiors. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Messrs.  M.  E.  Morrissey,  L.  K. 
Whitney.  C.  E.  Brown  and  others  participated. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brown  announced  that  on  Dec.  30  Mr.  H.  A.  Crosby  and  him- 
self had  taken  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  address  the  memlx-rs  of 
the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  then  in  session,  on  the  subject  of  the 
"Reawakening  of  the  Interest  in  Wisconsin  Antiquities."  These  ad- 
dresses had  been  very  well  received. 

Mr.  P.  V.  Lawson  of  Menasha  had  spoken  before  the  Candlelight  Club 
of  Oshkosh  on  a  similar  subject,  being  ably  seconded  by  Hon.  J.  G. 
Pickett,  who  exhibited  a  large  series  of  implements  from  his  fine  collection. 

Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher  had  also  addressed  the  members 
of  the  Green  Bay  Historical  As-soeiation  at  its  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Schu- 
maclier  had  also  been  giving  some  talks  to  children  in  the  Brown  County 
schools.  Mr.  F.  :M.  Benedict  had  consented  to  speak  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Fortnightly  Club  at  Waukesha  on  the  subject  of  "Trails." 

It  had  been  decided  by  the  executive  board  to  urge  upon  the  trustees 
of  Mound  cemetery  at  Racine,  Wis.,  the  advisability  of  preserving  the  Tee- 
garden  group  of  mounds.  The  section  of  the  cemetery  in  which  they  were 
located  was  now  being  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  rubbish. 

It  was  also  decided  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Wisconsin  LTniver- 
sity  Board  in  causing  the  fencing  in  of  the  mounds  upon  the  campus  at 
Madison. 

A  communication  from  Dr.  Frederick  B.  ^^'right.  secretary  of  the 
Records  of  the  Past  Exploration  Society  of  Washington.  D.  C,  requesting 
the  Society  and  its  members  to  assist  in  circulating  the  following  petition, 
was  read : 

To  THE   SfelVATE  AND  HoUSE  OF   RePRESENTATI\-ES   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   OF 

America,  in  Congress  Assembled  : 

Whereas,  From  an  historical  and  scientific  standpoint,  great  damage  is 
daily  eonmuitted  in  and  about  the  prehistoric  ruins  and'monuments  lo- 
cated on  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  by  curiosity  hunters,  tour- 
ists, or  persons  in  the  employ  of  others  in  furtherance  of  commercial 
ventures,  or  by  expeditions  working  directly  in  the  interest  of  public  and 
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quasi-public  IxKlies.  wheieby  iiiaiiy  of  paid  prehistoric  monuments  and 
ruins  are  damaged  beyond  repair,  and  relics  of  primitive  origin  and  of 
great  historic  value  are  scattered  and  destroyed,  thereby  rendering  them 
valueless  as  objects  of  scientific  study  for  the  illustration  of  tiie  jirimitive 
history  of  America:  and. 

Whereas,  \\'ith  few  exceptions  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world  have 
passed  laws  declaring  their  archeological  monuments  and  prehistoric  objects 
to  be  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  have  prohibited,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  removal  of  the  same  by  exploration  or  excavation,  or  by 
alienation  thereof,  without  the  express  authorization  from  some  legally 
constituted  body; 

Therefore,  Your  petitioners  pray  the  congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  a  law  or  laws  governing  the  riglit  of  collection,  exploration  or  ex- 
cavation in  or  adjacent  to  any  prehistoric  monuments  and  ruins  on 
government  lands  without  the  express  written  authority  of  such  person  or 
persons  as  congress  may  designate,  and  your  petitioners  further  pray  (1) 
for  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  prehistoric  objects 
from  the  United  States  except  under  such  restrictions  as  congress  in  its 
judgment  may  establish;  (2)  that  so  much  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the 
United  States  as  will  assure  the  protection  of  its  archeological  monuments, 
ruins,  pyramids,  mounds,  tombs,  buildings,  or  other  fixed  objects  illustra- 
tive of  the  history  of  the  primitive  races  of  America  nuiy  l)e  withdrawn 
from  settloment,  or  alienation;  (3)  that  all  antiquities,  movable  and 
immovable,  found  on  said  lands,  belonging  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which  may  be  of  interest  in  the  study  of  the  early  and 
primitive  history  of  the  peoples  of  North  America,  be  declared  to  lielong 
to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  (4)  that  their 
removal  from  said  lands,  or  their  exportation  from  the  United  States, 
except  on  the  written  authority  of  some  legally  constituted  person  or 
body,  be  prohibited;  (5)  that  to  injure  or  destroy  or  deface  any  of  said 
archeological  monuments,  ruins,  and  other  fixed  archeological  remains,  or 
to  take  and  carry  away  any  of  the  said  movable  objects  from  said  gov- 
ernment lands,  be  declared  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, unless  done  in  pursuance  of  \vi-itten  authority  from  some 
legally  designated  person  or  body,  and  (6)  that  said  authorities  may 
only  grant  such  permission  to  national,  state,  municipal,  or  other  legally 
incorporated  museums  in  the  United  States,  and  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  forfeiture  of  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  to  the  United  States 
on  conviction  of  violation  of  the  law.  and  that  said  objects  shall  be  de- 
posited in  some  legally  designated  depository,  and  not  to  be  removed 
therefrom  unless  in  conformity  to  law. 

This  memorial  was  framed  by  a  committee  of  persons  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
believe  voices  the  sentiments  of  many  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  very  general  feeling  has  prevailed  in  scien- 
itfic  and  educational  centers  in  favor  of  national  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  remains  of  the  prehistoric  and  primitive  peoples  of  our 
country.  Many  distinguished  Members  of  Congress  have  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  such  legislation,  and  we  believe  it  only  requires  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  prominent  citizens  to  secure  suitable  action  by 
congress. 
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This  petition  will  be  circulated  by  other  societies  and  organizations 
interested  in  historical  research,  and  we  ask  that  the  members  of  this 
Society  sign  it  and  secure  as  many  additional  signatures  of  prominent 
citizens  as  possible  by  the  1st  of  March.  1904.  and  forward  the  same  to 
this  society.     Copies  will  be  mailed  at  once  upon  request. 


The  Native  Copper  Implements  of  Wisconsin. 

BY   CHARLES   E.    BROWN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Since  the  year  1872,  when  the  late  Frederick  S.  Perkins  of 
Burhng-ton,  Wis.,  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  first  native  copper 
implement  and  thus  acquired  the  inspiration  which  lead  to  the 
assembling  of  his  several  large  and  valuable  collections,  now  safely 
harbored  in  city,  state  and  national  institutions  of  learning,  the 
interest  in  this  particular  branch  of  archeological  research  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  where  there  were  fifteen  years  ago 
but  two  or  three  other  cabinets  deserving  the  name,  there  are  in 
the  state  today  and  without  its  borders  nearly  twenty  collections, 
public  and  private,  which,  both  in  the  number  and  quality  of  their 
contents,  will  compare  most  favorably  with  any  that  have  been 
previously  assembled  from  Wisconsin  soil. 

Of  these  there  may  be  mentioned  the  collections  of  the  Messrs. 
H.  P.  Hamilton  at  Two  Rivers.  W.  H.  Elkey  at  Milwaukee.  F.  M. 
Benedict  at  Waupaca,  S.  D.  Mitchell  at  Ripon,  J.  S.  Pickett  at 
Pickett,  E.  Wiesse  at  Elcho,  R.  Kuehne  and  A.  and  J.  Gerend  at 
Sheboygan,  W.  P.  Clarke  at  Milton,  J.  P.  Schumacher  at  Green 
Bay.  F.  B.  Fargo  at  Lake  Mills,  and  others. 

There  are  likewise  the  large  and  valuable  collections  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  at  Madison,  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Mu- 
seum, and  of  the  Erskine  estate  at  Racine.  Without  the  state  are 
those  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  United  States  National 
Museum,  American  Museum,  Pennsylvania  University  Museum, 
of  Rev.  E.  C.  Mitchell  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Mr.  Walter  Wyman  at 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Reeder  at  Calumet,  Mich.  Scattered 
throughout  the  state  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  smaller, 
though  none  the  less  interesting  cabinets,  each  containing  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  or  more  specimens.  A  large  number  of  single 
pieces  are  also  known  to  be  still  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
finders.    The  W.  H.  Ellsworth  collection,  formerly  at  Milwaukee 
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and  longi  considered  to  he  one  of  the  best  ever  assembled  in  the 
state,  has  now  been  broken  up  and  its  contents  of  over  400  pieces 
scattered  throughout  other  state  and  outside  cabinets. 

The  A.  W.  Robinson  collection  of  Boston,  Mass,,  another 
valuable  Wisconsin  cabinet,  has  also  passed  into  other  hands. 

The  dispersal  of  these  fine  collections  is  to  be  greatly  regretted. 

Let  us  hope  that  some  of  those  here  mentioned  or  others  may 
yet  find  their  way  into  public  institutions  where  they  may  be  prop- 
erly cared  for  and  thus  permanently  preserved  to  the  public  and 
archeological  students  of  the  future. 

As  may  readily  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  the  amount  of 
native  copper  artifacts  already  recovered  from  Wisconsin  fields, 
village  sites,  mounds  and  graves  is  very  large,  possibly  exceeding 
that  "alreadv  obtained  from  the  balance  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  P.  \'.  Lawson  of  Menasha,  the  well  known  archeological 
student,  who  has  recently  made  a  careful  inquiry,  has  a  list  of 
13,000  copper  articles  which  were  collected  in  Wisconsin. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  pioneer  days  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  such  implements,  their  value  being  unappreciated, 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  roving  peddlers  and  junk  dealers 
and  afterwards  into  the  founder's  crucible.  In  the  Milwaukee 
Museum  are  a  number  of  implements  which  the  late  F.  S.  Perkins 
rescued  from  such  a  fate. 

Others  have  been  found  useful  by  their  original  finders  and 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed. 

Although  the  collecting  of  these  implctuents  in  Wisconsin  has 
already  continued  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  supply  has  not  yet 
become  exhausted. 

The  opening  to  cultivation  of  new  lands  in  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  the  state,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  col- 
lectors, and  the  re-investigation  of  old  sites,  causes  each  passing 
year  to  add  its  large  number  to  the  total  already  in  collections. 

In  the  past  numerous  articles  on  the  subject  of  Wisconsin  cop- 
per implements  have  appeared  in  the  state  press,  in  the  reports  and 
proceedings  of  local  societies  and  institutions,  and  elsewhere. 

iViany  of  these  are  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  mis- 
leading or  almost  utterly  worthless  and  but  a  very  small  number 
of  them  are  calculated  to  be  at  all  helpful  to  the  local  student. 

Unfortunately  even  these  arc  not  always  accessible,  so  that  the 
amount  of  literature  at  his  command  is  meager  indeed. 
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To  these  conditions  are  probably  in  large  part  due  the  fact  that 
in  Wisconsin,  where,  on  account  of  its  close  proximity  to  the 
source  of  supply,  so  large  a  number  of  copper  implements  have 
already  been  unearthed,  and  where  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  authorities  on  this  subject,  there  are  at  present  so  very  few 
students  and  so  many  collectors. 

If  this  depressing  state  of  afifairs  is  not  to  continue,  then  it  is 
high  time  that  some  one  should  take  the  initiative  toward  summar- 
izing and  classifying  the  information  already  in  hand  and  thus 
convev  to  the  student  an  idea  of  the  points  upon  which  our  knowl- 
edge "is  deficient  and  encourage  and  enable  him  to  assist  in 
closing  up  the  gaps  and  correcting  any  mistakes  that  may  have  oc- 
curred, to  the  end  that  when  this  data  shall  have  been  added  to  that 
already  accumulated  and  now  heing  assembled  by  the  members  of 
this  Society  in  other  fields  and  departments  of  local  archeological 
research,  we  may  be  able  to  tell  a  more  exact  and  intelligent  story 
of  the  life  history  of  our  Wisconsin  aborigines.  With  this  end  in 
view  the  author  has  permitted  himself  to  be  induced  by  his 
brother  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  .Society  to  under- 
take, with  their  assistance,  the  difBcult  task  of  collecting,  collating 
and  transcribing  such  facts  and  information,  accessible  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  might  be  of  benefit  to  local  students  or  others  inter- 
ested in  this  special  field  of  research. 

Owing  to  the  size  of  the  subject  and  the  small  amount  of 
space  at  our  command,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  touch  but 
very  briefly  upon  some  of  its  various  phases.  For  the  same  rea- 
son also  only  the  copper  implements  proper  are  included  in  our 
classification,  the  ornaments  being  reserved  for  treatment  in  a 
future  buretin. 

The  author's  somewhat  hurried  departure  from  Wisconsin  to 
participate  in  the  installation  of  the  U.  S.  Philippine  Commis- 
sion exhibits  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  necessitated  the  leaving  of  the  reading  of  the  final  proofs 
and  preparation  of  the  cuts  accompanying  this  manuscript  to 
others. 

He  regrets  that  a  bibliography  of  the  local  and  other  litera- 
ture upon  the  subject  can  not  be  included.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future,  through  the  activity  of  our  local  students,  a 
more  complete  treatise  on  W^isconsin's  native  copper  artifacts  may 
be  published.  The  author  is  under  especial  obligations  to  the 
Messrs.  W.  H.   Ellsworth,  H.   P.  Hamilton,  G.  A.   West,   T-  T. 
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Reeder,  J.  F.  Snyder,  T.  H.  Lewis,  H.  A.  Crosby,  P.  V.  Lawson, 
and  others,  who  have  variously  advised  and  assisted  him  in  the 
pubUcation  of  the  present  treatise.  To  the  Messrs.  W.  H.  Elkev, 
F.  M.  Benedict.  J.  G.  Pickett,  S.  D.  Mitchell,  A.  and  J.  Gerend,  R. 
Kuehne,  G.  W.  Wolff.  H.  G.  Schuette,  J.  P.  Schumacher,  E.  C. 
Perkins,  F.  M.  Le  Count.  F.  Mueller,  A.  J.  Berrv,  L.  S.  Drew, 
F.  M.  Caldwell,  T.  W.  Hamilton.  E.  PI.  Stiles,  P.  A.  Seifert,  E. 
Wiesse,  J.  J.  Radley.  C.  E.  Wood.  R.  L.  Porter,  W.  H.  Vogel 
and  many  others,  he  desires  to  express  his  thanks  for  their  kind- 
ness in  either  permitting  him  to  examine  their  collections  or 
for  photographs,  sketches  and  information  of  their  contents. 

AUTHORS  AND  AGE. 

As  a  result  of  scientific  research  and  study  much  of  the  mystery 
which  has  heretofore  surrounded  these  people  has  now  been  dis- 
pelled. The  conclusion  now  almost  universally  accepted  among 
archeologists  is  that  there  is  no  reason  for  attributing  the  working 
of  the  copper  deposits  or  fabrication  of  the  implements  to  any  o'her 
people  than  the  Indians.  The  early  explorers  found  both  the 
northern  and  southern  tribes  in  this  country  using  implements 
and  ornaments  of  native  copper,  often  in  common  with  those  of 
stone.  From  South  America  to  as  far  north  as  Canada  almost 
every  traveller  refers  to  this  metal  being  in  the  possession  of  or 
employed  by  the  natives. 

Many  of  these  accounts  have  been  so  often  quoted  by  wriers 
on  North  American  archeology  that  they  are  entirely  familiar  to 
the  student,  and  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  of  repeating  them 
here.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  these  accounts  refer 
to  European  metal  obtained  from  earlier  visitors  or  traders,  or 
possibly  from  shipwrecks  along  the  coast.  This  the  natives  soon 
became  quite  proficient  in  fashioning  into  articles  adapted  or  bet- 
ter adapted  to  their  needs  than  the  ruder  articles  which  they  then 
employed.  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  the  distinguished  archeologist, 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  study  of  this  introduced 
metal,  states  that  much  of  it  was  in  reality  brass,  earlier  as  well  as 
some  later  writers  failing  to  distinguish  between  it  and  the  native 
metal.  It  is  equally  certain  that  other  accounts  refer  to  the  native 
metal  or  to  objects  fashioned  therefrom. 

Whether  the  working  of  the  copper  deposits  or  the  fabrication 
of  copper  implements  in  this  section  of  the  country,  thougrht  to 
have  been  beo-un  at  least  several  centuries  before,  was  discontin- 
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ued  before  the  coming-  of  the  white  man,  or  whether  the  industry 
was  continued  or  at  least  to  some  extent  resumed  by  the  descend- 
ents  of  the  pre-Cokmibian  miners  and  artificers  during  and  after 
his  intrusion,  is  still  in  dispute.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  mat- 
ter will  ever  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

The  accounts  of  the  Jes'uits,  as  given  in  the  Relations,  give 
the  impression  that  while  the  Indians  of  that  period  were  evidently 
familiar  with  the  sources  of  the  metal,  they  regarded  it  with  super- 
stition and  emploved  it  only  in  a  reverential  way.  On  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy  of  our  own  state,  the  value  of  whose  careful 
researches  is  unquestioned,  has  furnished  the  testimony  of  Indian 
agents,  in  a  position  to  know,  of  the  recent  employment  of  copper 
arrow  and  spearpoints  among  the  Winnebagoes  and  Chippewas. 
He  believed  as  a  result  of  his  own  investigations  that  many  of 
the  copper  implements  were  made  after  the  advent  of  the  earliest 
whites,  a  theory  difficult  of  substantiation.  Doubts  have  also  been 
expressed  bv  some  scientific  men  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Indians  to 
design  and  fabricate,  without  the  tuition  of  white  men,  any  but 
the  simpler  forms  of  implements.  The  resemblance  of  some  of 
these  to  European  types  has  been  cited  in  support  of  such  a  belief. 
This  resemblance  cannot  be  denied.  It  is.  however,  more  naturally 
accounted  for  in  another  way.  Like  needs  with  like  suitable  ma- 
terials at  command,  we  know,  have  induced  widely  separated  peo- 
ples to  produce  implements  of  identical  or  remarkably  similar 
patterns. 

From  the  oxidization  of  these  implements  we  are  able  to  torm 
onlv  a  vague  idea  of  their  age,  since  the  state  of  decomposition 
depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  found 
imbedded,  exactly  similar  patterns  obtained  from  the  sandy 
Lake  ^lichigan  shore  village  sites,  and  those  of  other  regions  in 
the  state,  differing  much  in  both  the  character  and  amount  of  their 
patination.  More  conclusive  evidence  may  possibly  be  furnished 
bv  the  numerous  variations  in  the  types  of  some  local  implements, 
which  may  be  construed  to  indicate  their  employment  for  a  long 
period  of  vears.  These  are  points  which  we  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Wisconsin  student. 

SOURCE  OF  THE  METAL. 

The  source  of  the  metal  from  which  these  implements  were  fab- 
ricated is  too  well  known  to  warrant  conjecture.  The  aboriginal 
copper  workings  at  Isle  Royale,  Keweenaw,  Ontonagon  and  else- 
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where  in  the  Lake  Sui)erior  cHstrict  were  very  extensive  and  have 
been  frequently  described  by  various  archeologists  and  writers. 
The  following  extract  from  a  recent  communication  received  from 
Mr.  J.  T.  Reeder  of  the  Tamarack  Mining  Company  at  Calumet, 
Mich.,  the  well  known  student  of  archeology,  is  of  interest : 

"On  this  peninsula  where  I  reside,  including  Keweenaw,  Houghton  and 
Ontonagon  Counties,  the  copper  bodies  running  almost  parallel  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Keweenaw  Point  are  some  three  to  four  miles  wide,  and  extend 
from  Lake  Gogebic  on  the  south  to  the  end  of  Keweenaw  I'oiut  (in  the 
north,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles. 

Around  tlie  Victoria  location,  tlie  old  Minnesota  (wliich  is  now  the 
Michigan),  the  Rockland,  the  Mass  and  Adventure,  and  Winona,  are 
lumdreds  of  old  Indian  copper  pits.  To  say  that  there  are  thousands 
would  not  be  exaggerating.  They  extend  from  a  few  feet  to  as  much  as 
thirty  feet  into  the  gravel  and  solid  rock. 

These  pits  are  invaiiably  on  the  copper  bearing  veins,  on  the  richest 
veins  that  have  been  diseoyered  by  man,  even  to  this  day.  With  the 
territory  extending  frcni  the  Winona  (formerly  the  Huron  and  Houghton) 
I  am  not  well  acquainted,  but  on  the  old  Huron  location  (now  the  Isle 
Royale),  the  Quincy  and  Franklin,  and  again  at  the  Copper  Falls,  Cliff, 
Phoenix,  Delaware  and  Copper  Har))or  hundreds  of  so-called  aboriginal 
workings  are  to  be  seen.  The  aborigines  have  here  confined  themselves, 
as  in  Ontonagon  County,  to  the  richest  copper  bearing  lodes." 

The  aboriginal  copper  workings  at  Isle  Royale  are  said  to  ex- 
tend over  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  country.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  a  vers'  large  amount  of  metal  was  obtained  and 
distributed  from  these  sources. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  that  the  southern 
Indians  were  not  wholly  dependent  upon  the  Lake  Sttperior  dis- 
trict for  a  supply  of  this  metal.  Nevertheless  he  believes  it  safe 
to  assume  that  the  above  mentioned  region  furnished  the  greater 
part  of  the  supply.  In  his  valuable  work  entitled  "Certain  Sand 
Mounds  of  the  St.  John's  River.  Florida"  (Part  II).  he  has  pro- 
vided the  stutlent  with  a  list  of  all  the  known  localities  from  which 
copper  may  have  been  obtained  by  the  Indians.  The  following  in- 
formation is  borrowed  from  this  interesting  chapter : 

In  the  Southern,  Eastern  and  Middle  states  the  deposits  of 
copper  were  too  limited  to  justify  any  theory  of  a  sufficient  supply. 
Doubtless  copper  nuggets  were  utilized  when  found.  In  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  there  were  small  quantities  of  native  copper 
accessible  to  the  Indians.  Other  deposits  in  this  district  were  at 
too  great  a  depth  to  permit  of  aboriginal  working.  Mr.  Moore 
believes  it  probable  that  some  of  the  products  of  this  region  may 
have  reached  the  southern  states  and  possibly  Florida. 
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In  various  parts  of  Wisconsin  large  quantities  of  the  so-called 
"float"  copper,  supposed  to  have  been  distributed  by  glacial  action, 
have  been  found. 

In  the  writer's  possession  are  many  records  of  the  finding  of 
such  nuggets,  some  pieces  weighing  hundreds  of  pounds.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  also  was  utilized  by  the  Wisconsin 
Indians.  Glacial  copper  is  distributed  over  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  Xorthern  United  States. 

MINING. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  method  employed  by  the 
aborigines  in  procuring  the  copper.  Careful  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  copper  workings  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  bv  leading 
arclieologists  and  mining  experts  has  shown  that  in  the  obtaining 
of  the  ore  only  the  simplest  of  mechanical  devices  were  employed, 
such  as  stone  hammers  or  mauls  for  breaking  away  the  rock; 
wooden  paddles  or  shovels  for  digging  or  removing  the  loose  rock 
and  dirt ;  wooden  poles  or  levers  or  like  simple  devices  for  elevat- 
ing or  moving  the  larger  masses,  and  copper  axes,  chisels  and 
other  implements  for  cutting  them  up.  In  some  instances  wooden 
bowls  are  thought  to  have  been  used  for  baling  water  from  the 
pits  when  this  became  necessary. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  report  by  the  distinguished 
archeologist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  who  visited  and  made  a  careful 
studv  of  this  region : 

"The  Lake  Superior  copper  occurs  in  veins,  bounded  on  either  side  by 
the  hard  metamorpliic  rocks  making  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
The  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  acids  from  decaying  vegetation 
upon  the  mineral  having  produced  a  partial  disintegration  of  the  gangue 
or  rock  in  which  it  is  held,  the  glacier  scooped  out  deep  troughs  or 
channels  in  the  rock  thus  softened.  Often  these  depressions  were  only 
partially  filled  with  drift,  leavang  more  or  less  of  the  copper-bearing  rock 
exposed  as  a  wall  on  either  side. 

Aboriginal  mining  in  this  region  had  its  beginning  in  the  hammering 
or  cutting  of  portions  of  the  metal  thus  left  visible :  when  the  level  of 
the  gravel  was  reached  it  was  cleared  away  to  follow  the  wall  down- 
ward. From  this  it  was  but  a  step  to  removing  the  loose  material  in 
order  to  get  at  the  copper  vein  at  the  bottom  ;  and  soon  it  was  discovered 
that  whenever  one  of  these  partially  filled  trenches  occurred,  copper  was 
to  be  found  beneath  the  gravel,  whether  any  of  it  could  be  seen  on  the 
surface  or  not. 

When  quarrying  in  the  solid  rock  began  it  was  carried  on  in  the 
ordinary  Indian  fashion,  namely,  by  heating  the  rock,  pouring  water  on  it, 
and  breaking  up  the  fragments  thiis  obtained  with  stone  hammers ;  per- 
haps using  these  hammers  before   the  application   of  the   fire,  so  long  as 
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effective  work  in  this  manner  was  feasible  or  profitable.  The  hammers 
were  rounded,  water-worn  boulders  carried  up  from  the  lake  shore  or 
from  the  lower  valleys.  Modern  work  has  shown  tliat  some  excavations 
thus  made  were  fully  twenty  feet  in  doptli ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
others  which  have  not  vet  been  cleared  out  are  much  deeper." — Archeo.  Hist, 
of  Ohio,  711-712. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  correct- 
ness the  amount  of  copper  which  was  thus  obtained  from  these 
workings.  It  was  certainly  very  large,  since  a  large  amount  must 
have  been  required  to  produce  the  thousands  of  artifacts  which 
have  been  recovered  in  Wisconsin  alone.  Nor  has  it  been  possi- 
ble to  ascertain  with  degree  of  certainty  the  length  of  time 
within  which  this  work  was  accomplished.  This  must  probably 
alwavs  remain  in  doubt. 

FABRICATION. 

The  prevalent  opinion  now  is  that  all  of  our  native  copper  im- 
plements were  fashioned  by  being  hammered  into  shape  while 
the  metal  was  in  a  cold  or  heated  state  with  such  rude  implements 
as  were  at  the  command  of  the  natives,  the  finishing  touches  being 
given  bv  cutting  and  trimming  the  uneven  edges  with  sharp  flints 
and  smoothing  the  surfaces  by  rubbing  or  grinding  with  stones. 
Successful  experiments  in  reproducing  the  various  forms  of  im- 
plements from  the  native  or  nodular  copper  by  these  primitive 
processes  have  been  made  by  the  late  lamented  Frank  H.  Gushing 
and  other  leading  archeologists.  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  is  authority 
for  the  following  statement : 

"So  far  as  its  working  qualities  are  concerned,  copper  at  ordinary 
temperature  is  much  more  malleable  than  pure  soft  iron;  and  it  is  much 
more  easily  worked  into  shape  when  at  a  red  heat  than  when  cold.  If 
hammiered  "^  cold  it  must  be  annealed  occasionally,  otherwise  it  becomes 
brittle.  It  is  somewhat  hardened  by  pounding,  which  will  account  for 
the  harder  edge  of  celts  and  other  aboriginal  specimens  beaten  out  thin." — 
Archeo.  Hist,  of  Ohio.  712. 

The  theory  that  any  of  these  implements  may  have  been  cast  is 
now  almost  universally  discarded  by  archeologists.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  our  local  aborigines  possessed  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  working  of  this  metal  beyond  that  of  its  malleability. 

"Even  if  copper  could  be  melted  in  an  open  fire,  which  is  very  doubt- 
ful, it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Indians  had  no  materials  of  which 
to  make  crucibles  or  moulds  capable  of  withstanding  such  heat.  Admit- 
ting they  had  clav  receptacles  which  would  have  answered  these  purposes, 
there  is  no  way "^  of  handling  the  molten  metal  with  safety."— Archeo. 
Hist,  of  Ohio,.  713. 
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While  it  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  the  copper  implements 
were  fabricated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  workings  it  is  now  perfectly 
clear  that  fragments  of  the  native  ore  were  carried  away  to  be 
cut  up  and  fashioned  into  implements  elsewhere.  The  possession 
of  such  masses  by  the  aborigines  were  noted  by  the  early  explorers 
and  missionaries.  On  the  extensive  village  sites  at  Two  Rivers, 
Sheboygan,  Green  Lake  and  elsewhere  have  been  obtained  numer- 
ous small  chips,  scales  and  fragments  of  copper,  plainly  indicating 
that  the  manufacture  of  implements  was  carried  on  there.  Else- 
where in  the  state  have  been  found  lumps  of  the  metal  exhibiting 
tool  marks,  and  other  indications  of  working. 

^Ir.  Gerard  Fowke  voices  the  opinion  of  all  leading  archeolo- 
gists  and  students  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"The  second  mistake  consists  in  a  belief  that  Mound  Builders  were 
acquainted  with  some  means,  at  present  a  "lost  art,'  of  hardening  copper 
until  it  would  compare  favorably  with  high-gTade  steel.  Xot  infrequently 
the  claim  is  advanced  tliat  even  a  file  will  make  no  impression  upon  a 
knife  or  hatchet  in  some  collector's  private  cabinet.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  apply  the  test  to  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy.  No  such  'secret'  was  ever 
known.  Despite  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  not  one  piece  of  unalloyed 
copper  has  ever  been  found,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  having  a  greater 
degree  of  hardness  than  can  be  produced  by  simple  hammering." — Archeo. 
Hist,  of  Ohio,  p.  70.'). 

DISTRIBUTION. 

To  properly  discuss  this  phase  of  the  subject  would  require 
more  pages  than  the  author  has  at  his  command.  The  local  stu- 
dent must  therefore  content  him-self  with  such  information  as 
can  be  condensed  and  crowded  into  a  comparatively  limited  space. 

Implements  and  ornaments  of  native  copper  are  distributed 
commonly  or  sparingly  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States  and  in  some  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Outside  of  our  own  state,  numbers  of  them  have  been  re- 
covered in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  and 
also  from  the  mounds  and  stone  graves  in  the  states  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Air.  Clarence  B.  Moore, 
whose  explorations  have  been  very  extensive,  has  reported  their 
existence  in  the  mounds  of  Florida  and  elsewhere  in  the  extreme 
south.  From  five  mounds  on  the  St.  Johns  river  in  Florida  he 
obtained  ornaments  of  sheet  copper  with  repousse  designs,  beads 
of  sheet  copper,  beads  of  wood,  shell  and  limestone  copper  coated, 
copper  effigies  of  the  turtle  and  the  serpent,  and  piercing  imple- 
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ments  of  copper.  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  long  ago  recorded  the  exist- 
ence of  copper  implements  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 

As  a  result  of  his  long  continued  and  careful  researches,  Rev. 
W.  M.  Beauchamp,  the  distinguished  archeologist,  has  very  re- 
cently issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New'  York,  at  Albanv,  two  finely  illustrated  bulletins,  one  de- 
scriptive of  the  metallic  implements  and  the  other  of  the  metallic 
ornaments  of  the  New  York  Indians. 

These  splendid  monographs  should  be  added  to  the  library  of 
everv  Wisconsin  student. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Perkins  states  that  the  objects  of  this  metal  are  far 
more  numerous  in  England  than  those  of  bone  or  shell.  They  are 
found  not  onlv  on  the'surface,  but  in  the  graves  as  well.  They  are 
similar  in  form  to  Wisconsin  artifacts  and  Prof.  Perkins  thinks 
it  probable  that  all.  so  far  as  may  be  judged,  are  from  the  Lake 
Superior  district.  Dr.  David  Boyle  and  others  have  called  our 
attention  to  the  presence  of  native  copper  implements  in  both 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  much  of  this  metal  was 
thus  distributed,  either  in  the  unworked  state  or  as  finished  arti- 
facts in  the  course  of  the  trades  or  regular  exchanges  known  to 
have  been  carried  on  between  the  aborigines  of  other  sections  and 
those  holding  possession  of  the  copper  district. 

The  local  distribution  of  copper  artifacts  is  one  to  \vhich  we 
trust  that  Wisconsin  students  wdll  give  greater  attention,  for  while 
they  have  been  found  to  occur  almost  everywhere  throughout 
the  state,  it  is  known  that  there  are  certain  regions  in  which  they 
are  far  more  plentiful  than  in  others. 

We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  give  to  this  matter  the  careful 
consideration  it  deserves.  A  provisional  description  of  the  terri- 
tory in  which  the  greatest  number  of  such  artifacts  have  been  re- 
covered up  to  the  present  time  may  be  given  as  extending  from 
about  the  middle  of  Milwaukee  County,  northward  along  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Door  County,  thence  westward  to 
the  Wisconsin  River  or  slightly  beyond,  thence  southward  along 
this  stream  to  Dane  County  and  eastward  to  Milwaukee  County, 
the  starting  point.  Embraced  within  this  territor}^  are  the  extensive 
lake  shorevillage  sites,  from  which  thousands  of  articles  have  al- 
readv  been  recovered,  and  certain  well  known  sites  in  Green  Lake 
and  adjoining  counties,  the  Rush  Lake  and  similarly  productive  re- 
gions. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  amount  of  copper  implements 
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obtained  from  the  mounds  and  graves  of  our  state  is  very  small 
when  compared  with  the  quantity  obtained  from  the  village  sites 
and  fields.  We  should  recommend,  however,  that  some  local  stu- 
dent begin  the  collection  of  data  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
exact  amount.  Such  an  investigation,  if  carefully  conducted,  can 
not  but  prove  of  great  value  to  us  in  this  and  other  lines  of  local 
archeological  research. 

CLASSES  AND  FUNCTIONS. 

The  native  copper  artifacts  of  Wisconsin  admit  of  separation 
into  two  principal  classes,  designated  as  implements  and  orna- 
ments. Of  these  the  former  class  are  by  far  the  more  numerous. 
Mr.  Henrv'  P.  Hamilton  of  Two  Rivers,  who.  by  reason  of  his  long 
experience  as  a  student  and  collector,  is  in  a  position  to  know,  esti- 
mates that  articles  of  utility  constitute  fidly  95  percent  of  the 
copper  artifacts  found  in  Wisconsin. 

It  is  but  natural  that  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  source 
of  supply  we  should  find  in  our  own  state  not  only  a  more  bounti- 
ful supply  of  implements,  but  a  greater  range  of  classes,  types  and 
varieties  as  well.  The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  is 
proven  beyond  doubt.  In  the  matter  of  the  number 
and  artistic  excellence  of  its  copper  ornaments  and  ob- 
jects of  a  ceremonial  nature,  Wisconsin,  while  possess- 
ing some  types  apparently  pecidiar  to  itself,  can  not  prop- 
erlv  be  said  to  lead.  The  artistically  cut  or  embossed  sheet  cop- 
per disks,  gorgets  and  plates,  the  cones,  tubes,  spool-shaped  objects 
and  copper  sheathed  stone  and  wooden  ornaments  of  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois and  the  South  are  here  conspicuous  by  their  almost  total  ab- 
sence. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one  Wisconsin  collection 
wi'.l  be  found  to  contain  all  classes  and  types  of  the  implements 
described  in  this  bulletin. 

An  examination  of  almost  any  local  copper  cabinet,  however 
small,  is  almost  certain  to  reveal  the  presence  of  some  object  that 
is  original  or  peculiar  ;  or  some  variation  of  a  well  known  type  not 
elsewhere  to  be  seen.  The  difficulties  attending  the  making  of  a 
proper  classification  are  therefore  apparent.  Especially  among 
the  objects  classed  as  arrow  and  spearpoints  the  number  of  well 
established  types,  of  varieties  and  infrequent  forms,  are  particularly 
numerous.  In  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  this  is  also  true  of  other 
classes  of  implements. 
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Among-  the  former  especially,  there  appears  to  be  a  gradual  de- 
velopment from  the  primitive  leaf-shaped,  through  the  stemmed,  to 
the  numerous  and  well  executed  socketed  forms.  In  this  case  the 
important  element  in  the  transition  from  one  form  to  another  is  in 
the  manner  of  hafting.  A  gradual  transition  in  some  instances 
from  well  marked  types  oi  one  class  into  those  of  another  may 
also  be  noted.  The  uses  of  many  of  these  implements  because 
of  their  close  resemblance  to  modern  articles  are  readily  under- 
stood. The  precise  function  of  others  is  not  so  readily  ascer- 
tained.    The  student  may  assist  us  by  giving  attention  to  these. 

An  examination  of  a  large  series  of  any  of  these  should  con- 
vince us  that  each  had  its  special  function,  although  probably  also 
employed  for  such  other  exigencies  as  might  arise. 

In  the  following  pages  the  author  has  endeavored  to  describe 
and  illustrate  the  various  classes  of  local  copper  implements  and  to 
present  such  information  and  suggestions  concerning  their  work- 
manship, purposes,  frequency  and  distribution  as  is  obtainable  at 
the  present  time.  The  illustrations  employed  are  selected  from  a 
verv  large  number  of  drawings  in  his  possession.  They  are  typi- 
cal of  the  various  classes  of  implements  described.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  larger  series  of  each  can  not  be  shown.  To  illus- 
trate all  would  be  impracticable. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

AXES    OR    HATCHKTS. 
(See  Plate  1.) 

For  these  the  present  names  have  been  retained,  the  term 
"celts."  still  applied  to  them  by  some  authors,  giving  no  ready 
clue  to  their  function. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  use  of  such  artifacts.  They  are 
well  adapted  alike  for  peaceful  as  well  as  warlike  purposes.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Wisconsin  aborigines  they  were  undoubtedly 
eminently  seviceable  implements,  superseding  the  clumsy  stone 
axe  or  hatchet,  and  possibly  being  in  their  turn  laid  aside  for  the 
more  efificient  iron  axe  of  the  trader. 

Emploved  in  warfare  or  the  chase  they  would  be  terrible 
weapons.  As  tools  they  were  probably  especially  useful  in  the 
felling  of  trees,  the  shaping  of  log  canoes,  the  erection  of  dwell- 
ings, barricades  and  stockades. 

Thev  mav  have  been  employed  in  connection  with  or  without 
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fire.     It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  smaller  implements 
may  have  served  as  wedges. 

A  large  number  of  these  implements  have  already  been  recov- 
ered from  Wisconsin  soil  and  are  today  represented  by  one  or  more 
examples  in  nearly  every  local  copper  collection.  They  vary  in 
weight  from  half  a  pound  to  three  pounds,  rarely  more,  and  in  size 
from  three  to  ten  inches.  So  far  as  known  no  hafted  copper  axe 
has  yet  been  recovered.  Probably  the  usual  and  most  satisfactory 
method  of  hafting  one  of  these  implements  was  to  insert  it  between 
the  parts  of  a  cleft  stick,  to  which  it  was  afterwards  secured  by 
winding  the  stick  above  and  below  it  with  strips  of  hide,  a  number 
of  turns  being  also  taken  around  or  across  it.  There  are  at  least 
four  well  established  types  of  these  implements,  which  may  be 
briefly  characterized  as  follows  : 

1.  Those  which  are  oblong  or  nearly  oblong  in  outline,  having 
the  edges  parallel  or  nearly  so,  and  whose  breadth  is  sufficient  to 
exclude  them  from  the  chisel  class.  Specimens  known  to  the 
author  range  from  four  or  less  up  to  seven  inches  in  length. 
They  are  generally  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  throughout. 
These  axes  are  well  represented  in  local  cabinets.      (Fig.  i.) 

2.  Those  with  straight,  tapering  edges.  They  are  widest  at 
the  cutting  edge  and  become  gradually  narrower  towards  the  head, 
which  is  either  flattened,  rounded  or  roundly  pointed.  The  cutting 
edge  is  straight  or  curv^ed.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  common 
type  of  copper  axe.  The  largest  example  known  is  ten  inches  in 
length  and  the  smallest  only  two  inches.  The  large  specimen 
comes  from  Milwaukee  County  and  is  now  in  the  Alilwaukee 
Museum  collections.      (Fig.  2.) 

3.  A  third  and  less  frequent  type  has  the  edges  curving  equal- 
ly from  the  cutting  edge  to  the  head.  Most  examples  are  quite 
thin,  broad  and  flat.  The  head  is  square  and  sometimes  nearly 
as  broad  as  the  cutting  edge.  By  reason  of  their  broad,  ex- 
panding cutting  edges  some  of  these  axes  may  be  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  bell-shaped.  Fine  specimens  of  this  type  are  to  be' seen 
in  the  W.  H.  Elkey  and  Milwaukee  Museum  collections. 

4.  A  peculiar  and  rather  rare  type :  resembles  the  second  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  that  the  margin  at  the  edges  is  slightly 
but  distinctly  elevated,  thus  giving  a  slightly  depressed  or  concave 
surface  in  the  center  and  from  end  to  end'  on  one  or  both  broad 
faces  of  the  axe.  In  some  examples  this  margin  is  fully  one-half 
inch  in  width  at  or  near  the  middle.     A  curious  feature  of  this 
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uncommon  type  is  that  the  cutting  edge  sometimes  curves  slightly 
inward.  What  the  special  function  of  these  axes,  if  any,  may  have 
been,  is  beyond  conjecture.  Such  implements  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
H.  P.  Hamilton,  F.  M.  Benedict,  Field  Museum,  J.  G.  Pickett,  W. 
H.  Elkey  and  several  other  cabinets.  They  range  from  five  to  as 
much  as  seven  inches  in  length.      (Fig.  3.) 

Some  peculiar  fomis  of  axes  are  also  known  to  exist.  One  of 
these,  a  rather  rude  specimen  in  the  Hamilton  collection,  is  irregu- 
larly oval  in  outline,  broadest  at  the  head  and  slightly  notched  at 
the  margin.  It  is  about  one  and  a  fourth  inches  in  thickness  and  is 
said  to  weigh  five  pounds.  The  locality  is  Horicon,  Wis.  So  far 
as  can  be  learned  no  double-bitted  copper  axe  has  yet  been  found. 

CHISFXS. 
(Plate  2.) 

The  aboriginal  copper  implements  known  as  chisels  are  of  quite 
as  frequent  occurrence  in  local  cabinets  as  the  implements  of  the 
foregoing  class.  In  the  Hamilton  collection  there  is  to  be  seen  a 
vervfine  series  of  at  least  a  dozen  examples,  ranging  in  size  from 
five  to  fifteen  inches  and  in  weight  from  five  ounces  to  five  and 
three-fourths  pounds.  An  equally  fine  series  is  in  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum  collections. 

(_)f  the  office  of  a  majority  of  these  fine  implements  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  probably  included  the  hollowing  out  of 
wooden  canoes,  troughs  and  vessels  and  similar  functions. 
Their  employment  in  connection  with  the  mining  opera- 
tions of  the  Indians  has  already  been  shown.  Some 
specimens  exhibit  upon  their  heads  the  flattening  which 
would  result  from  their  being  used  in  conjunction  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  club,  stone,  or  other  weighty  object.  One  specimen  in  the 
Milwaukee  Museum  has  its  head  bent  over,  probably  during  such 
use.  Others  show  no  such  marks  and  were  probably  employed  with- 
out such  agencies.  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp  informs  us  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  copper  articles  found  in  New  York  State  are  of 
the  celt  (axe)  or  chisel  form.  Prof.  G.  H.  Perkins  has  described 
similar  implements  from  New  England.  At  least  three  distinct 
tvpes  of  these  implements  are  known  to  occur  in  Wisconsin  : 

I.  The  first  of  these  is  broadest  at  the  cutting  edge.  The 
edges  taper  gradually  upward  from  the  cutting  edge  to  a  pointed, 
rounded  or  squared  head.  They  are  usually  thickest  at  or  below 
the  middle,  the  flat  or  convex  surface  sloping  toward  the  narrow 
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extremity.  Some  of  these  have  the  upper  surface  convex  and  the 
lower  surface  flat.  The  broad  or  narrow  sides  may  be  either  con- 
vex or  flat.  Fine  implements  of  this  form  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
W.  H.  Elkey,  J.  G.  Pickett,  H.  P.  Hamilton,  State  Historical 
Society  and  other  local  collections.  A  few  approach  fourteen 
inches  in  length.      (Fig.  4.) 

2.  A  second  type  is  of  nearly  uniform  width  throughout,  with 
straight,  parallel  edges.  A  specimen  in  the  S.  D.  Mitchell  collec- 
tion at  Ripon  is  said  to  have  a  cuttmg  edge  at  either  extremity. 
Implements  of  this  type  are  also  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  forego- 
ing collections.  They  range  from  about  five  to  ten  or  more  inches 
in  length,  and  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  in  width. 
Two  fine  specimens  of  this  type,  one  a  Wisconsin  and  the  other 
a  ^linnesota  specimen,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  W.  H.  V'ogel  col- 
lection at  Milwaukee.      (Fig.  5.) 

3.  A  third  and  less  frequent  type  is  characterized  by  a  more 
or  less  prominent  median  ridge,  which  traverses  its  upper  surface 
from  within  an  inch  or  more  of  the  cutting  edge  to  the  opposite 
extremity.  From  this  ridge  the  surface  bevels  off  evenly  on  either 
side  toward  the  cds!;e..  The  lower  surface  is  usually  flat,  thus  giv- 
ing a  somewhat  triangular  section.  The  edges  are  generally 
parallel  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  distance  back  from  the 
cutting  edge,  whence  they  taper  or  curve  gradually  to  the  rounded 
head.  A  few  are  of  nearly  uniform  width  throughout,  with  an 
angular  or  squared  head.  At  least  one  of  these  implements  has  its 
upper  extremity  abruptly  narrowed  and  prolonged  into  a  short 
tang,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  be  set  into  a  wooden  handle.  It  is 
in  the  Milwaukee  Museum  collections.  A  few  are  curved  or  bowed 
from  extremity  to  extremity.  A  specimen  described  by  Dr.  Lap- 
ham  has  an  expanded,curved  cutting  edge.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these  ridged  chisels  is  fourteen  and  three-fourths  inches  in  length. 
It  is  in  the  H.  P.  Hamilton  cabinet  and  comes  from  the  town 
of  Oshkosh,  Winnebago  County.      (Fig.  6.) 

Some  of  these  implements  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  so- 
called  triangular  stone  adzes,  after  which  it  has  been  suggested 
thev  may  have  been  patterned.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  iron 
or  other  metal  implements  approximating  them  have  been  found. 
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SPUDS. 
(Plate  3.) 

In  Northwestern  Wisconsin  anfl  possibly  elsewhere  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  have  been  obtained  a 
limited  number  of  copper  implements  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  in  form  to  some  of  the  so-called  stone 
spuds ;  after  which  they  were  probably  patterned.  They  are 
rarher  broad,  flat  implements,  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  through- 
out and  from  six  to  eight  or  more  inches  in  length.  The  broad, 
narrow  blades  are  semi-circular  or  crescentic  in  outline.  From 
them  the  handle  tapers  backward  to  a  squared  or  slightly  rounded 
extrcmitv.  The  narrow  sides  are  flattened.  The  author  is  in- 
debted to  Prof.  T.  H.  Lewis  for  sketches  and  information  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  these,  which  were  obtained  by  him  at  Lake  Chetek, 
Barron  County,  Wis.,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  at  Ontonagon, 
Mich.      (Fig.  7.) 

The  conclusion,  probably  correct,  in  regard  to  these  implements 
is  that  they  were  employed,  like  the  stone  implements  which  they 
resemble,  in  stripping  bark  from  trees  and  for  similar  purposes. 
Steel  or  iron  implements  of  similar  pattern  are  still  in  use  on  the 
Wisconsin  Indian  reservations. 

GOUGES. 
(Plate  3.) 

These  implements  are  closely  allied  to  the  chisels,  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  on  their  lower  surface  of 
a  concavity  sometimes  reaching  quite  to  the  middle.  They  are 
adapted  for  working  out  rounded  or  oval  holes  or  concavities,  and 
in  this  state  at  least,  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  wood- 
working tools.  Elsewhere  they  were  probably  also  ernployed  like 
the  more  common  stone  gouges  in  quarrying  and  working  steatite, 
catlinite  and  similar  deposits  useful  to  the  aborigines.  Such  im- 
plements are  to  be  seen  in  the  H.  P.  Hamilton,  Field  Museum  and 
one  or  two  other  collections. 

Several  specimens  known  to  the  author  approach  seven  inches 
in  length. 

Prof.  Perkins  mentions  copper  gouges  as  being  rare  in  New 
England,  where  stone  gouges  are  a  common  and  characteristic  im- 
plement. Neither  stone  nor  metal  gouges  are  of  particularly  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Wisconsin.      fFig.  8.) 
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ADZES. 
See  Froktispiece  a>-d  Plate  4.) 


These  implements  have  also  been  called  spuds,  winged  chisels 
and  hoes.  Of  these  the  term  "spud,"  though  unsatisfactory,  ap- 
pears to  be  that  in  most  general  use  at  the  present  time.  This 
name,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  likewise  applied  to  a  rather 
numerous  class  of  stone  implements  of  quite  different  pattern  and 
application.  This  has  already  been  the  cause  of  considerable  con- 
fusion to  the  student  and  a  change  in  name  is  therefore  advisable 
for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason.  Divers  opinions  and  theories  as 
to  the  possible  function  of  these  implements  have  been  expressed. 
Some  have  placed  themselves  on  record  as  believing  that  they 
were  ice-cutting  tools  or  agricultural  implements. 

With  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  in  regard  to  the  Indians' 
mode  of  life  and  requirements  there  is  no  reason  why_  we  should 
now  read  anv  such  functions  into  these  highly  specialized  imple- 
ments. There  were  much  simpler  methods  and  devices  at  hand 
for  attaining  both  of  these  ends.  An  examination  of  a  large 
series  of  them  suggests  the  correctness  of  the  now  prevailing  opin- 


Fig.  A. 


ion  that  they  were  employed  in  shaping  wooden  canoes  and  exe- 
cuting tasks  of  a  like  nature.  Properly  hafted.  their  general 
adaptability  to  such  service  is  plain.  A  suggestion  as  ^  to  the 
manner  of  hafting  is  given  in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  A). 
This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  adzes  of  wrought 
iron  and  of  steel,  resembling  them,  but  somewhat  modified  to  meet 
additional  present  day  needs,  are  still  employed  by  some  of  the 
Wisconsin  Reservation  Indians  for  similar  purposes.  A  some- 
what similar  tool  is  also  employed  by  modern  woodworkers. 
Some  of  the  slender,  narrow,  flat  backed  forms,  of  which  a  few 
have  been  recovered,  if  fitted  with  a  short,  straight  wooden  handle, 
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would  serve  viTv  well  as  chisels.  Classed  among"  die  bronze  pal- 
sta\es  of  early  luiro])ean  barl)arians  are  to  be  seen  llan.^ed  imple- 
nienls   in    form   soniewhal   c'.o^ely   ai)])roximatins4'  these   adzes. 

I.  There  are  at  least  two  well  marked  ty])es  of  these  im- 
l)lenuMns.  The  hi'st  of  these  is  i^'enerally  nearly  scfuare, 
less  fret(uently  oblong-  in  outline.  The  tlanges  of  the 
implement  are  turned  inward  to  form  a  socket,  at  the 
base  of  which  is  a  hiy)  t)r  shoulder,  against  which  the 
tip  of  the  wooden  handle  abutted.  The  blade  is  ele- 
vated above  the  socket  and  is  provided  with  a  straight  or 
slightly  curved  cutting  edge.  The  back'  of  the  implement  opposite 
th.e  socket  is  flat  or  transversely  convex,  sloping  or  curving  down- 
ward to  the  cutting  edge.  This  is  certainly  the  most  common 
type  and  has  been  obtained  in  many  parts  of  Wisconsin,  in  North- 
ern Michigan  and  Minnesota.  Some  examples  have  also  been 
collected  in  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The  average  specimen  ap- 
pears to  be  about  three  inches  in  length  by  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  width.  The  smallest  known  is  only  one  and  a  fourth  inches 
and  the  largest  six  and  a  fourth  inches  in  length.  Fine  series 
of  these  implements  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Field  Museum,  State 
Historical  Society,  Milwaukee  Museum,  H.  P.  Hamilton,  W.  H. 
Elkey  and  other  collections.  Outlines  of  several  which  were 
formerly  in  the  W.  H.  Ellsworth  cabinet  are  shown  in  our 
plates.  In  the  Wyman  collection  in  the  Field  Museum 
is  an  unusually  large  and  broad  specimen.  The  weight  of  this 
type  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  one  and  a  half  or  more  pounds. 
('Figs.  9-1 1.) 

2.  A  second  type  dififers  from  the  preceding  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  the  extremity  of  the  socket  is  angular  in  outline  and  that 
the  flanges  are  bent  straight  upward  or  inward,  instead  of  curved. 
The  hip  at  the  base  of  the  socket  is  also  often  absent.  The  back 
is  generallv  flat  or  transversely  rounded  and  in  some  specimens 
traversed  from  the  top  to  the  cutting  edge  by  a  pronoimced  median 
ridg-e.  A  speciinen  in  the  Milwaukee  Museum  collection  has  the 
middle  of  its  back  ornamented  with  a  double  row  of  zigzag  inci- 
sions.    Its  blade  is  also  ornamented.      (See  Frontispiece.) 

These  implements  are  as  a  class  larger  than  the  foregoing.  Of 
a  dozen  or  more  examples  which  the  writer  has  examined  in  the 
Hamilton  and  other  local  cabinets  none  are  below  five  inches  in 
length  and  two  and  a  fourth  inches  in  breadth,  the  largest  known 
being  six  inches  in  length  and  three  inches  in  breadth.  The  weight 
of  these  ranges  from  twelve  ounces  to  one  and  a  half  pounds. 
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As  mav  be  expected  there  are  also  a  small  number  of  peculiar 
forms,  each  usually  represented  by  a  single  example.  They  vary 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  flanges  and  the  shape  of  the  blade. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  these  shall  have  been  recovered  it 
may  be  advisable  to  expand  the  present  classification  to  include 
them.  The  author  regrets  that  he  has  not  the  space  to  devote  to 
the  illustration  of  some  of  these,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Ham- 
ilton, Milwaukee  Museum  and  other  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
collections.  Many  of  the  implements  included  in  the  adze  class 
are  admirable  for  their  symmetry  and  perfection. 

Since  the  above  was  printed  Mr.  Walter  WS'man  oi  Chicago, 
the  well  known  collector,  has  secured  in  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict, where  a  large  number  of  these  implements  have  been  col- 
lected, an  example  having  a  portion  of  the  wooden  helve  still 
fitted  into  the  socket.  He  is  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that  these 
implements  are  adzes.  Mr.  John  T.  Reeder  of  Calumet.  Mich., 
who  has  had  an  especially  excellent  opportunity  to  study  these 
implements,  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

SPILES. 

In  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum  collections  is  a  single  ex- 
ample of  this  peculiar  class  of  implements.  .A.  side  view  of 
this  specimen  shows  it  to  be  curved  or  bowed  from  end  to  end. 
It  is  semi-cylindric  or  semi-tubular  in  longitudinal  section 
(hollowed  from  end  to  end),  about  seven  inches  in 
length,  two  inches  in  breadth  and  of  nearly  uniform 
thickness  throughout.  The  ends  are  sufficiently  blunted  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  its  having  been  employed  as  a  gouge.  We 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  an  illustration  of  this  specimen  in 
our  plates.  The  existence  of  but  one  other  specimen  has  been 
reported. 

The  opinion  frequently  expressed  that  these  implements  are 
probably  sap  spiles  and  that  they  were  inserted  or  driven  into  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  served  to  convey  the  sap  from  the  tree  to  the 
trough  or  vessel,  appears  plausible. 

In  historic  times  at  least,  the  making  of  maple  sugar  by  the 
Indians  appears  to  have  been  considerable  of  an  industry  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Eastern  W'isconsin.  In  extracting  the  sap  a  wooden 
spile  of  a  shape  somewhat  similar  to  these  was  employed.  Else- 
where in  our  country  stone  implements  have  been  foimd  which  it 
lias   been    conjectured    were   used    for   a    similar   purpose.     It   is 
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pos.sible  that,  owing  to  their  infrequency,  these  copper  artifacts 
may  be  only  the  result  of  an  experiment  in  that  direction.  The 
finding  of  others  may  solve  the  question  of  their  application.  Mr. 
H.  P.  Hamilton  has  called  our  attention  to  a  small  number  of 
implements  in  his  collection  which  may  be  related  to  those  de- 
scribed. A  typical  example  is  four  inches  in  length,  half  an 
inch  in  thickness  at  the  middle-  and  drawn  to  a  rounded  point  at 
either  end.  On  one  face  the  edges  are  bent  or  battered  inward, 
thus  giving  a  decided  depression  for  their  entire  length. 

SPATULAS. 
(Plate  5.) 

Of  the  implements  known  as  spatulas  only  a  small  number  of 
examples  have  as  yet  been  recovered  from  Wisconsin  aboriginal 
village  sites  and  elsewhere.  The  blade  of  these  artifacts  is  usually 
broad  and  thin  and  irregularly  rounded  or  somewhat  triangular 
in  outline.  The  handle  is  short,  seldom  more  than  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  nearly  square  or  somewhat  rectangu- 
lar in  section.  Such  implements  are  to  be  seen  in  the  R.  Kuehne, 
W.  H.  Elkey,  F.  M.  Caldwell,  W.  H.  Ellsworth  and  Milwaukee 
Museum  collections.  We  should  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  exist- 
ence of  others.     (Figs.  12-15.) 

Rev.  \\\  H.  Beauchamp  has  described  and  figured  both  an 
iron  and  a  copper  implement  of  this  class  from  New  York  State. 
Others  have  suggested  the  possible  employment  of  these  imple- 
ments in  the  making  of  aboriginal  earthenware,  the  removing  of 
the  flesh  from  skins  and  bones,  and  of  the  scales  from  fish.  They 
are  but  poorlv  adapted  for  use  as  spoons  or  ladles. 

The  small  number  of  specimens  at  hand  makes  it  undesirable 
to  venture  an  opinion  of  their  utility  at  present.  With  further 
research  and  study  there  is  a  possibility  that  their  true  purpose 
may  yet  be  made  manifest. 

KNIVES. 
(Plates  5  and  6.) 

In  point  of  numbers  these  easily  rank  second  to  the  numerous 
class  of  socketed  spear  points.  They  have  been  recovered  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  At  least  four  dis- 
tinct types  and  some  intermediate  and  peculiar  forms  may  be  rec- 
ognized. The  close  resemblance  of  some  of  these  to  the  white 
man's  knife  has  frequently  been  remarked  upon. 
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Fig  B. 


1.  Bv  far  the  most  common  of  these  is  one 
with  a  usually  straight  back  and  oblique  curved  or 
straight  cutting  edge.  It  is  provided  with  a  gen- 
erally short,  tapering,  pointed  tang,  suitable  for  in- 
sertion into  a  wooden,  bone  or  horn  handle.  Such 
knives,  ranging  in  size  from  diminutive  specimens 
one  inch  in  length  up  to  twelve  inches,  are  not  un- 
common in  local  collections. 

An  exceptionally  large  and  fine  example  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  J.  G'  Pickett  measures  seventeen  and 
a  half  inches  in  length  and  weighs  eleven  ounces. 
The  blade  is  one  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth  at  its 
base  and  the  tang  is  six  inches  m  length.  A  few 
have  the  cutting  edge  of  the  blade  beveled.  In  the 
R.  Kuehne  collection  is  a  small  hammered  native 
silver  knife  of  this  type  which  was  obtained  from 
the  Sheboygan  village  sites.  A  small  number  of 
these  knives"  have  their  blades  ornamented  with  inci- 
sions and  indentations.  These  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
H.  George  Schuette,,  W.  H.  Elkey  and  H.  P.  Hamil- 
ton colle'ctions.  Another  was  formerly  in  the  Ells- 
worth cabinet.  A  cut  of  it  is  given  herewith.  (Fig. 
B.)  It  was  obtained  at  Cato,  Manitowoc  County. 
No  two  of  these  are  marked  exactly  alike.     (Figs. 

16-19.) 

2.  A  second  type  is  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  greater  breadth  of  its  broad  curved 
blade,  which  terminates  in  a  broadly  rounded  point. 
In  this  type  the  center  of  the  blade  on  one  or  both 
sides  is  frequently  traversed  from  tang  to  point  by  a 
pronounced  ridge.  The  broad,  flat  tang  also  termi- 
nates in  a  blunt  point.  Such  implements  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  W.  H.  Ellsworth,  Field  Columbian  Mu- 
seum. Milwaukee  Museum,  F.  M.  Benedict,  W.  H. 
Elkey.  J.  G.  Pickett.  H.  P.  Hamilton  and  other  col- 
lections. These  range  from  six  to  twelve  and  three- 
fourths  inches  in  length  and  from  one  and  a  fourth 
to  two  and  an  eighth  inches  in  the  extreme  breadth 
of  the  blade.      (Fig.  20.) 

3.  A  third  type,  locally  known  as  the  "han- 
dled copper  knife,"  differs  from  the  preceding 
styles  mainly  in  having  the  tang  so  uniformly 
broad    as    to'  obviate    the    necessity    of    a    wooden 
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or  other  handle.  Only  a  small  number  of  these  are 
known.  A  specimen  now  before  the  author  is  seven 
inches  in  leni^th.  The  handle  is  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  leng^th  and  of  a  nearly  uniform  breadth  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  It  comes  from  Pardeeville,  Columbia  county, 
and  is  in  the  W.  H.  Elkey  collection.  Another  was  in  the  Ells- 
worth cabinet.  A  knife  in  the  J.  T.  Reeder  collection,  at  Calumet, 
Mich.,  has  a  broad  copper  ferule  still  encircling  its  tang.  The  tip 
of  the  tang  is  bent  over,  meeting  the  ferule.      (Fig.  22.) 

4.  Socketed  knives.  These  somewhat  resemble  the  type  first 
described  in  the  shape  of  their  blades.  They  are  provided  with  a 
socket  similar  to  that  of  the  socketed  spears.  Only  a  small  num- 
ber of  these  have  been  found  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  H.  P. 
Hamilton,  A.  and  J.  (Jerend,  R.  Kuehne,  H.  Geo.  Schuette  and 
other  Wisconsin  collections.  They  range  from  two  to  nine 
inches  in  size.      (Fig.  21.) 

The  author  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  existence  of  others 
reported  to  the  Society. 

The  cutting  edge  is  usually  along  the  right,  rarely  along  the 
left  side  of  the  blade.  A  specimen  in  the  H.  R.  Denison  collection 
at  Milwaukee  has  its  blade  ornamented  with  indentations.  A 
small  number  of  peculiar  forms  of  knives  are  to  be  seen  in  local 
cabinets.  These  we  sliall  endeavor  to  describe  in  a  future  pamphlet. 

SPEAR  AND  ARROW  POINTS. 

I.  Leaf-shaped  points  (Plate  7).  These  are  not  as  numerous 
as  are  some  of  the  types  and  varieties  to  follow,  but  still  sufficiently 
so  to  assure  the  presence  of  one  or  more  specimens  in  most  local 
cabinets.  Particularly  fine  series  of  these  were  formerly  to  be  seen 
in  the  W.  H.  Ellsworth  and  L.  Schneider  collections.  Others  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  J.  G.  Pickett,  S.  D.  Mitchell,  H.  P.  Hamilton, 
Field  Museum  and  Erskine  Estate  collections.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, they  vary  considerably  in  form  and  size,  measuring  from 
two  to  six  or  more  inches  in  length.  The  average  size  appears 
to  be  about  four  inches.  Some  are  oval,  others  elliptical,  lanceo- 
late or  almond-shaped,  the  elliptical  forms  appearing  to  pre- 
dominate.     (Fig.  23.) 

A  small  number  of  lanceolate  forms  in  the  Hamilton  collection 
have  the  added  feature  of  a  median  ridge  or  elevation  traversing 
either  side  of  the  bb.de  from  end  to  end.  These  range  from  two 
and  three-fourths  to  nine  inches  in  length.     It  has  been  considered 
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likely  that  some  of  these  were  provided  with  handles  and  em- 
ployed as  knives,  or  as  blades  for  wooden  warclubs,  as  are  still 
employed  by  certain  tribes  of  western  Indians.  There  is,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  latter  opinion,  no  evidence  of  the  employment  of 
such  weapons  by  Wisconsin  aborigines. 

2.  Stemmed,  flat  points  (Plate  7).  In  view  of  the  number 
already  recovered  from  Wisconsin  soil,  this  may,  we  believe,  be 
regarded  as  a  fairly  common  form.  In  the  Hamilton  collection 
there  are  thirt}-,  in  the  Milwaukee  Museum  twenty-five,  and  in 
the  W.  H.  Ellsworth  collection  there  were  sixteen  examples.  A 
large  number  of  others  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Porter,  Le  Counte, 
Mitchell,  Perkins.  Schuette,  Wolff,  Berry,  Elkey.  Drew,  Mueller 
and  Field  Museum  collections.  These  points  are  generally  quite 
flat  and  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  throughout.  The  stem  is 
of  uniform  breadth  or  tapers  slightly  toward  its  extremity.  In 
the  former  form  it  sometimes  expands  at  the  base.  The  base 
is  sometimes  indented.  In  the  Field  Museum  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  variety  from  Montello  in  ^^larquette  County. 
Jt  is  nearly  seven  inches  in  length. 

The  blade  varies  considerably  in  shape  and  size.  The  smallest 
example  known  to  us  is  one  and  three-fourths  and  the  largest 
about  eight  inches'  in  length.  The  average  size  appears  to  be 
about  three  inches.  A  very  small  number  have  the  face  of  the 
blade  ornamented  with  indentations,  usually  arranged  in  two  par- 
allel rows.      (Figs.  24-25.) 

3.  Ridged  points  (Plate  7).  These  and  several  of  the  suc- 
ceeding forms  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  varieties  of  the  preceding 
type.  In  the  present  instance  thev  are  distinguished  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  median  ridge  which  traverses  both  faces  of  the  point, 
usually  from  tip  to  tip.  This  is  not  a  frequent  form.  The  largest 
specimen  known  to  the  author  measures  six  inches  in  length.  It  is 
in  the  H.  P.  Hamilton  cabinet  and  was  found  at  Two  Rivers.  Prof. 
T.  H.  Lewis  obtained  a  specimen  from  a  mound  in  Pepin  County. 
It  is  in  the  Macalester  Muesum.  Others  are  in  the  Field  and 
Milwaukee  ^Museum  collections.      (Fig.  26.) 

4.  Bevelled  points  (Plate  7).  Of  these  also  only  a  small  num- 
ber have  been  recovered.  They  are  recognized  by  a  more  or  less 
distinct  bevel  of  generally  uniform  width  which  extends  along  the 
edges    on    both    faces    of    the    blade.     Sometimes    this    bevel    is 
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nearly  one-half  inch  in  breadth.  The  shape  of  the  blade  varies 
considerably.  Jn  a  few  examples  this  bevelled  surface  is  quite 
broad.  Specimens  of  this  form  range  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
inches  in  size.  Examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Field  Museum. 
J.  G.  Picketts,  H.  P.  Hamilton,  C.  E.  Wood,  P.  O.  Griste  and 
other  cabinets.      (Fig.  27.) 

5.  Eyed  points  (Plate  7).  The  base  of  the  stem  in  this  rare 
form  is  provided  with  an  eye,  opening  outward  and  probably  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  a  rivet.  Owing  to  poor  drawing  this 
feature  is  not  clearly  shown  in  our  plate.  Otherwise  these  points 
do  not  differ  from  the  flat,  stemmed  types.  Only  a  very  small 
number  of  these  have  been  found.  The  student  may  be  able  to 
assist  us  in  locating  others.  One  of  these  formerly  in  the  W.  H. 
Ellsworth  collection  came  from  Dundee,  Fond  du  Lac  County.  It 
measured  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  Others  were  in  the 
F.  S.  Perkins  collection.      (Fig.  28.) 

6.  Notched  points  (Plate  7).  These  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  a  numerous  class  of  flint  arrow  and  spearpoints,  after  which 
they  are  probably  patterned.  No  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike. 
They  differ  from  each  other  in  the  shape  of  the  blade  and  shape 
and  position  of  the  notch.  A  few  are  traversed  by  a  median  ridge. 
Some  have  indented  bases.  They  vary  in  size  from  less  than  two 
and  up  to  six  inches  in  length.  Such  points  are  of  infrequent  oc- 
currence and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Milwaukee  Museum,  Field  Mu- 
seum, Elkey,  Kuehne,  Schuette,  L.  Schilder  and  O.  L.  Hollister 
collections.      (Fig.  29.) 

7.  Toothed  points  (Plate  8).  These  are  rather  remarkable 
and  interesting  implements  and  are  distinguished  from  all  others 
by  the  peculiar  angular  teething  or  serration  of  the  edges  of  the 
stem,  the  purpose  of  which  is  evidently  to  facilitate  the  fastening 
of  the  point  to  the  wooden  shaft  or  handle  into  which  it  was 
inserted  by  means  of  sinew  or  strips  of  skin  or  fiber.  A  greater 
solidity  of  attachment  was  thus  secured.  The  number  of  oppo- 
site notches  on  the  stem  vary  in  number  in  dilTerent  examples, 
from  two  to  as  many  as  six  or  seven.  The  usual  number  appears 
to  be  two  or  three.  Most  examples  of  this  type  are  long  and  nar- 
row. A  few,  however,  are  short  and  broad,  and  elliptical  in  out- 
line. The  largest  known  example  of  this  form  is  about  nine  and 
a  half  inches  and  the  smallest  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 
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The  average  size  appears  to  be  about  three  and  a  half  inches.  In 
many  specimens  a  central  ridge  or  elevation  extends  along  either 
side  from  extremity  to  extremity,  or  only  from  the  base  of  the 
stem  to  the  point  of  the  blade. 

In  both  the  F.  M.  Benedict  and  H.  P.  Hamilton  collections  are 
large  and  fine  series  of  these  points.  The  Benedict  series  of  nine 
includes  specimens  ranging  in  size  from  two  and  a  half  to  seven 
and  a  half  inches.  Upon  a  specimen  in  the  Hamilton  collection 
indications  of  cloth  wrappings  are  to  be  seen.  Others  are  in  the 
E.  C.  Perkins,  A.  Mills,  J.  A.  Sheridan.  Schuette,  Field  Museum, 
Le  Counte  and  other  local  cabinets.  In  its  distribution  this  type 
appears  to  be  rather  confined  to  the  Winnebago  Lake,  Fox  and 
Wolf  River  districts  in  Northeastern  Wisconsin.  A  small  number 
of  flint  spear  points  of  somewhat  similar  design  have  been  found 
m  about  the  same  district.  Others  have  been  described  from 
Maine  and  elsewhere.  Slate  points  of  verv'  similar  form  occur  in 
New  England,  where  they  are  regarded  as  knives.  A  small  num- 
ber of  copper  points  of  this  pattern  are  also  reported  to  have  been 
found  there.      (Figs.  30  and  31.) 

8.  Spatula-shaped  points  (Plate  8).  These  peculiar  points 
have  obtained  their  name  from  the  resemblance  which  the  typical 
form  bears  to  a  chemist's  spatula.  They  are  also  locally  known  as 
"rat-tailed  points."  In  the  most  frequent  form  the  blade  is  rather 
flat  and  somewhat  elliptical  in  outline  and  generally  not  exceeding 
three  inches  in  length,  being  usually  less  than  one-half  the  total 
length  of  the  implement.  A  small  number  have  the  blade  some- 
what larger  and  of  an  elliptical,  lanceolate  or  very  rarely  elongated 
lozenge  shape.  The  usually  long,  tapering  stem  is  generally  cir- 
cular or  nearly  circular  in  section  and  thus  well  adapted  for  inser- 
tion into  a  perforation  or  long  pointed  socket  in  a  wooden  shaft 
or  handle.      (Figs.  32-34.) 

The  author  has  examined  several  specimens  which  have  near 
the  tips  of  their  pointed  stems  a  succession  of  rudely  cut  opposite 
notches,  probably  intended  to  prevent  the  easy  withdrawal  of  the 
point  from  the  shaft.  Such  a  specimen  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Museum  collections.  A  ver\'  small  number  have 
the  blade  and  stem  traversed  by  a  median  ridge.  An- 
other specimen  has  a  lanceolate  blade  with  a  roughly 
serrated  edge.  The  smallest  s])ecimen  of  this  type  known 
to      the      author      is      four      inches      and      the      largest      nine 
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and  a  half  inches  in  length.  A  large  number  attain  the  size  of 
eight  inches.  Of  the  distribution  of  this  peculiar  type  in  Wiscon- 
sin archelogical  districts,  little  may  be  said  at  present. 

It  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  rare  form,  but  a  careful 
examination  of  W'isconsin  collections  indicates  that  it  is  of  more 
common  occurrence  than  has  previously  been  supposed.  Fine 
specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Hamilton,  Elkey,  Porter,  Griste, 
Schuette,  Pickett,  Wolfif,  Reeder,  Schneider,  Mitchell,  Le  Counte 
and  Field  Museum  collections.  A  line  series  was  in  the  Ells- 
worth collection.  Rev.  Beauchamp  has  noted  the  occurrence  of  a 
limited  number  of  specimens  in  New  York.  The  occurrence  of 
a  small  number  of  iron  points  of  similar  shape  is  known. 

9.  Short  stemmed  ])oints  (Plate  9).  The  typical  form  is  distin- 
guished from  others  by  the  frequent  extreme  shortness  of  the  taper- 
ing, pointed  cylindrical  or  nearly  cylindrical  stem,  as  compared  to 
tlie  length  and'  width  of  the  tapering  trian^-ular  blade,  being  in  this 
respect  the  reverse  of  the  average  spatula-shaped  point.  Spec- 
imens in  which  the  blade  and  stem  are  more  nearly  equal  or  equal, 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  average  specimen  is  about  six  inches 
in  length.  The  largest  example  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
is  twelve  inches  in  length,  the  stem  measuring  only  about  three 
inches.  Though  represented  by  one  or  more  examples  in  most 
local  cabinets,  this  is  not  yet  regarded  as  a  very  frequent  form. 
JMue  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  P.  O.  Griste,  Field  ^Museum 
Elkev,  Hamilton,  Benedict  and  other  local  cabinets.  A  cache  of 
four  of  these  singular  points  found  at  Chilton,  Calumet  County, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Alilwaukee  Museum  collections.  Rev.  W. 
H.  Beauchamp  has  described  similar  s])earpoints  from  New 
York.      (Figs.  35  and  36.) 

10.  Barbed  or  pronged  points  (Plate  9).  This  type  of  cop- 
per point  is  of  rather  infrequent  occurrence  in  Wisconsin  col- 
lections. The  blade  is  usually  of  an  oval  or  pointed  oval  shape. 
A  few  specimens  have  long  narrow  blades.  Situated 
just  below  its  rounded  base  on  either  side  is  a  single 
barb  or  prong.  These  prongs  are  sharply  or  obtusely  pointed  and 
as  a  general  thing  do  not  extend  out  to  a  point  in  line  with  the 
edge  of  the  base  of  the  blade,  and  rarely  beyond.  The  stem  is 
short,  flat  or  cylindrical  and  usually  tapers  to  a   sharp  point. 

In  some  examples  the  blade  is  traversed  on  one  or 
both       faces      by      a       well       defined       median       ridge.         The 
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prong's  probably  served  the  double  purpose  of  barbs 
and  of  projections  by  means  of  which  the  point  might  be  more 
firmly  secured  to  the  wooden  shaft  into  which  it  was  inserted. 
Such  points  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Hamilton,  Wolff.  Elkey,  Field 
Museum  and  other  local  collections. 

The  smallest  specimen  known  to  the  author  is  three  inches 
and  the  largest  about  seven  and  one-half  inches  in  length.  The 
average  size  appears  to  be  about  four  niches. 

This  interesting  form  of  spearpoint  also  occurs  sparingly  in 
surrounding  states  and  has  been  recorded  from  as  far  east  as 
New  York  and  New  England,  where  a  few  specimens  have  been 
found.  Our  fellow  students  may  assist  us  in  learning  more  of 
its  local  distribution.      (  Figs.  37  and  38. ) 

Large  iron  spear  points  of  somewhat  similar  form,  but  with 
the  projections  squared  at  the  ends,  have  been  found  in  Wis- 
consin. Some  of  these  have  cut  or  punched  through  the  face  of 
their  blades,  hearts  and  other  devices,  by  which  it  has  been  ac- 
customed to  credit  their  manufacture  to  the  early  French. 

II.  Conical  points  (Plate  10).  A  very  large  number  of 
these  have  been  and  are  still  being  collected  from  the  extensive 
Lake  Michigan  shore  village  sites,  of  which  locations  they  appear 
like  some  other  small  implements,  to  be  more  or  less  cliaracteristic. 
replacing  to  a  large  extent  all  other  types  of  copper  points.  Some 
fine  examples  have  also  been  obtained  from  similar  sandy  sites 
in  counties  farther  inland,  from  the  Lake  Superior  shore  and  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  region  in  Minnesota.  A  few  scattering  ex- 
amples have  also  been  found  in  other  locations  here  and  there 
throughout  the  state.  Fine  series  of  these  points  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  A.  and  J.  Gerend,  Hamilton.  Wiesse.  Kuehne,  A.  and  W.  Fess- 
ler  and  other  lake  shore  collections. 

These  points  vary  in  length  from  less  than  one  inch  up  to  six 
inches  or  slightly  more.  The  majority,  however,  are  of  small 
size  and  do  not  exceed  two  inches  in  length.  The  most  prevalent 
type  is  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  an  attenuated  hollow  cone  of 
small  diameter,  others  have  the  point  solid  for  an  inch  or  more 
back  from  the  tip.  Less  frequentlv  they  are  furnished  wath  an 
open  angular  socket  and  hip  like  that  of  the  ordinary  socketted 
copper  spear.  In  a  few  examples  the  flanges  of  the  socket  are 
pierced  with  a  square  or  round  hole,  as  if  for  the  reception  of 
a  rivet  or  possibly  for  the  attachment  of  a  light  line.     A   few 
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are  said  to  have  a  rivet  hole  also  at  the  base  of  the  socket. 
None  of  these  latter  are  known  to  the  author.  It  has  been  stated  that 
these  points  are  occasionally  found  with  fragments  of  the  wooden 
shaft  filling  or  extending  'beyond  the  socket.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  these  points  may  have  been  employed  in  the  shoeing 
of  spear  butts,  but  this  theory  has  never  been  accepted  by  those 
of  our  local  students  who  liave  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
large  scries  of  them. 

Their  presence  in  numbers  upon  the  sandy  lake  shore  sites 
where  the  aboriginal  residents  appear  to  have  depended  largely 
upon  the  fishing  "industry  for  subsistence,  appears  to  indicate  their 
employment  in  such  a  connection.  Possibly  in  the  shooting  or 
spearing  of  fish  and  small  game.      (Figs.  39-45-) 

12.  Rolled  socketted  points  (Plate  lo).  This  form  is_  al- 
most if  not  quite  as  common  as  the  succeeding,  from  which  it  is 
mainly  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  back  of  the  blade  and 
stem  are  not  usually  upon  the  same  plane.  The  central  ridge 
also  is  absent.  Many  examples  are  provided  with  a  rivet-hole 
(very  rarely  with  two^  one  above  the  other)  within  the  socket  near 
the  base  of  the  stem.  Specimens  with  a  small  copper  rivet  or  nail 
still  in  place  in  the  socket  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  in 
local  collections. 

At  least  two  well  defined  forms  of  these  points  may  be  recog- 
nized : 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  provided  with  a  short,  broad  oval  or 
almond-shaped  blade.  The  stem  and  socket  in  this  form  is 
usuallv  broadest  at  the  base,  tapering  or  narrowing  toward  the 
blade.'  The  average  length  of  these  is  about  four  inches.  A 
large  specimen  measures  seven  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches 
in  breadth  near  the  base  of  the  blade.  It  is  in  the  J.  G.  Pickett 
cabinet,  and  was  found  at  Ripon.  Fond  du  Lac  County.  Speci- 
mens of  this  type  mav  be  seen  in  the  Hamilton.  Schuette,  Le 
Counte.  Wiesse,  Mitchell,  Elkey  and  Field  and  Milwaukee  Mu- 
seum collections.  In  the  Ellsworth  cabinet  there  were  several  fine 
examples.      (Fig.  46.) 

2.  The  second  form  is  furnished  with  a  long  narrow  lanceo- 
late blade,  often  twice  or  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  stem. 
The  socket  and  stem  rarely  taper  upward  and  are  of  more  nearly 
equal  width  throughout.  In  both  this  and  the  preceding  form 
the   flanges  of  the  socket  are  rolled   inward,   in   some   instances 
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nearly  meeting.  The  average  length  of  these  points  appears  to 
be  about  five  inches.  The  largest  specimen  known  to  the  author 
measures  eleven  and  orie-half  inches.  Such  specimens  are  to  be 
seen  in  nearly  every  Wisconsin  cabinet.      (Figs.  47-49.) 

In  a  ver\'  limited  number  of  the  smaller  specimens  the  face  of 
the  blade,  rarely  the  back,  is  ornamented  with  indentations.  These 
are  represented  by  specimens  in  the  Hamilton,  Pickett,  Elkey, 
Caldwell,  Milwaukee,  Field  and  Andover  (Mass.)  Museum  col- 
lections. (Fig.  47.)  The  edges  of  the  blade  are  also  sometimes 
bevelled.  Some  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Elkey  and  Field 
Museum  collections. 

Among  the  smaller  specimens  are  to  be  seen  a  variety  in 
which  the  length  of  the  stem  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the  blade. 
In  some  specimens  the  socket  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
formed  by  excavating  the  stem,  the  narrow  flanges  being  con- 
tinuous with  the  blade  instead  of  cut  and  turned  inward  as  in 
the  ordinary  form.  A  small  number  of  iron  socketted  spear 
points  not  differing  greatly  from  any  of  these  have  been  found 
in  Wisconsin. 

13.  Ridged  socketted  points  (Plates  10  &  11).  If  we 
except  from  consideration  the  very  numerous  small  awls,  fish- 
hooks and  cylindrical  points,  we  may  truthfully  state  that  this 
is  by  far  the  most  common  type  of  copper  implement  occurring 
in  Wisconsin. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  some  thousands  of  these 
points  have  been  collected  from  many  sections  of  the  state  and 
probably  as  many  or  an  even  greater  number  are  yet  to  be  re- 
covered from  the  soil. 

They  are  represented  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in  every 
W'isconsin  and  many  outside  copper  collections. 

This  type  and  its  varieties  are  too  well  and  widely  known 
to  require  much  of  a  description.  Thev  are  frequently  sym- 
metrically and  beautifully  wrought,  indicating  a  degree  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  their  aboriginal  makers  that  is  unsurpassed.  A 
typical  example  is  illustrated  in  our  Figure  51.  The  blade  var- 
ies considerably  in  length  and  breadth.  The  stem  is  pro- 
vided with  flanges  which  are  bent  straight  upward  or  inward, 
thus  forming  an  angular  socket  for  the  reception  of  the  wooden 
shaft.  Some  points  with  fragments  of  this  shaft  still  in  place 
have  been  found.     This  form  is  rarely  if  ever  provided  with  a 
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rivet  hole.  In  most  examples  there  is  a  dip  or 
shoulder  in  the  socket  at  the  connection  of  the  setm 
and  blade,  against  which  the  head  of  the  wooden 
shaft  abutted.  A  distinctive  feature  of  these  points 
is  the  pronounced  central  ridge  which  traverses  the 
back  of  the  implement  from  end  to  end.  It  is  this 
feature  which  has  gained  for  this  style  of  point  the 
local  name  of  "bayonet-backed  spear."  The  tip  of 
the  stem  is  also  usually  angularly  pointed.  A  small 
number  of  these  points  have  the  upper  surface  of 
their  blades  variously  ornamented  with  indentations 
variously  arranged  in  double  rows  or  lines.  This 
tvpe  of  point  has  been  found  as  far  south  as  the 
Gulf,  as  far  east  as  New  England,  westward  to  the 
Missouri  and  northward  into  Canada. 

The  largest  example  known  to  have  been  found 
in  Wisconsin  measures  thirteen  inches  in  length. 
It  is  in  the  E.  C.  Perkins  collection.  The  average 
size  is  between  three  and  five  inches. 

14.  Peculiar  points.  In  the  H.  P.  Hamilton 
and  Milwaukee  Museum  collections  are  several 
spearpoints  of  curious  form  not  included  under  any 
of  the  foregoing  descriptions  or  represented,  so  far 
as  can  be  learned,  in  other  Wisconsin  cabinets. 

(hie  of  these  in  the  Hamilton  collection  is  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  C).  It  is 
seven  and  one-quarter  inches  in  length  and  conies 
from  Two  Rivers.  Manitowoc  County.  Its  blade  is 
(.rnamented  with  a  series  of  nine  indentations. 

In  the  Milwaukee  Museum  collection  is  a  series 
of  three  peculiar  socketted  spearpoints  of  an  aver- 
age length  of  about  eight  and  one-half  inches.  The 
bfade  of  each  of  these  is  very  long  and  narrow,  with 
straight  edges,  and  terminates  in  an  actite  point. 
The  stem  is  verv  short  and  narrow  in  comparison 
and  broadens  into  a  short  socket  at  its  base.  One 
specimen  has  the  middle  of  its  blade,  from  nearthe 
base  toward  the  middle,  ornamented  wdth  a  continu- 
ous zig-zag  indentation.  Another  has  its  blade 
marked  with  a  series  of  dots  arranged  in  triangular 
form.     Two  of  these  points  come   from   Fond   du 
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Lac  County,  and  tlie  other  (formerly  in  the  C.  L.  Alann  collec- 
tion) from  the  township  of  Rhine,  in  Sheboygan  County. 

HARPOOX    POINTS. 
(Plate  11.) 

The  purpose  of  these  implements  is  too  plain  to  make  any 
explanation  necessary.  Four  distinct  types  of  harpoon  points, 
none  of  which  are  as  yet  known  to  be  of  other  than  very  infre- 
quent occurrence,  have  been  obtained  in  Wisconsin.  What  spe- 
cial application  any  of  these  several  patterns  may  have  had  is 
not  yet  clear.     The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  them : 

1.  The  first  are  short,  flattish  implements,  seldom  exceeding 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  One  edge  of  these  implements 
is  either  straight  or  presents  a  continuous  curve  from  extremity 
to  extremity.  The  other  edge  is  curved  or  straight  from  the 
point  downward  to  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  implement, 
where  it  terminates  in  a  barb.  From  thence  it  narrows  to  the 
other  extremity,  thus  fonning  a  stem.  Occasionally  this  is 
notched  on  either  side  near  its  base.  A  small  number  of  these 
points  have  been  recovered  from  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  vil- 
lage sites.     (Figs.  54  and  55.) 

2.  A  second  and  less  frequent  form  is  cylindrical  in  section 
and  tapers  to  a  sharp  point  at  each  extremity.  Removed  from 
one  extremity  by  several  inches,  more  or  less,  is  a  stout  and  very 
pronounced  barb.  All  are  of  large  size.  A  fine  specimen  for- 
merly in  the  W.  H,  Ellsworth  collection  measured  ten  and  three- 
fourths  inches  in  length  and  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  middle.  (Fig.  56.)  Others  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Elkey  and 
Hamilton  cabinets.  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  has  figured  and  de- 
scribed a  large  and  fine  example  obtained  by  him  in  Florida. 

Iron  harpoons  of  similar  form,  but  frequently  possessing  from 
two  to  three  barbs,  sometimes  alternating  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  implement,  are  said  to  be  still  in  use  on  the  Northern  Wis- 
consin Indian  reservations  for  spearing  large  fish. 

3.  A  stout,  curious  but  closely  allied  form  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Milwaukee  Museum  collections.  This  implement  is  some- 
what triangular  in  section,  about  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  length 
and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth  at  the  middle.     The 
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ends  taper  to  a  blunted  point.  The  thinner  edge  of  the  imple- 
ment is  furnished  with  four  stout,  broad  barbs,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  distance  of  about  one  and  a  half  inches.  (Fig.  57.) 
4.  A  fourth  type,  the  so-called  "socketed  harpoon  point,"  has 
one  edge  of  its  blade  prolonged  into  a  barb  at  the 
base.  This  barb  may  be  on  either  the  right  or  left 
side.  Otherwise  this  type  does  not  differ  in  shape  from  some 
of  the  flat-backed,  socketed  spearpoints.  Only  a  very 
small  number  of  these  points  have  been  found.  All  of 
these  are  provided  with  a  rivet  hole  in  the  socket.  An  example 
in  the  W.  H.  Elkey  collection  is  about  four  inches  in  length  and 
comes  from  Mequon,  Ozaukee  County.  Another,  obtained  in  Mil- 
waukee County,  is  in  the  local  museum  collections.      (Fig.  53.) 

riKES  AND  PUNCHES. 
(Plate  12.) 

In  this  class  of  objects,  which  are  as  yet  alluded  to  by  stu- 
dents and  collectors  by  eitlier  of  the  above  or  other  names,  are  in- 
cluded the  largest  copper  implements  found  in  our  state.  Little  or  no 
attention  has  as  yet  been  given  by  local  students  to  the  study  or 
investigation  of  the  manner  of  their  employment  by  the  aborigines. 
At  present  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  de- 
scription of  a  few  characteristic  forms  and  such  additional  in- 
formation as  may  be  obtained. 

The  line  of  demarkation  between  many  of  these  implements 
and  the  awls  or  perforators,  which  some  of  them  greatly 
resemble,  is  uncertain.  They  are  rod-like  in  form,  usually 
circular  or  square,  less  frequently  rectangular  in  section,  and 
taper  to  a  point  at  each  end.  In  a  number  of  examples  one  end 
only  is  pointed.  Very  large  specimens  of  each  of  these  several 
patterns  have  been  found.  The  largest  of  these  is  in  the  Wynian 
collection  in  the  Field  Columbian  museum.  It  is  about  forty  inches 
in  length,  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  middle  and  tapers  to  a 
point  at  either  extremity.  It  weighs  five  and  a  quarter  pounds 
and  was  obtained  from  a  burial  mound  on  the  Abraham  place 
at  Peshtigo,  Marinette  County. 

A  specimen  in  the  H.  P.  Hamilton  collection  is  twenty-nine 
inches  in  length,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  weighs 
two  and  three-fourths  pounds.  About  one  inch  from  the  pointed 
cxtremitv  there  is  a  broken  projection  which  Mr.  Hamilton  be- 
lieves to  have  been  a  barb.     The  other  end  terminates  in  a  small 
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claw  or  broken  eye.  It  comes  from  the  town  of  Alaple  Creek, 
in  Outagamie  County.  In  the  T.  W.  Hamilton  collection  at  Ber- 
lin there  is  another  fine  specimen  which  is  eighteen  and  a  half 
inches  in  length  and  weighs  one  and  a  half  pounds.  The  author 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Elkey  for  a  sketch  of  a  specimen  found 
at  New  Haven,  Adams  County.  (Fig.  76.)  It  is  fourteen  and  a 
half  inches  in  length  and  weighs  one  and  three-eighths  pounds. 
Other  large  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  J.  S.  Pickett.  W.  H.  El- 
key and  Milwaukee  Museum  and  State  Historical  Society  collec- 
tions. Some  of  these  are  rather  flat,  rectangular  in  section  and 
one  inch  in  width  and  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. They  are  pointed  at  one  extremity  and  rounded  or  blunted 
at  the  other.  Some  large  specimens  are  known  to  have  been  cut 
in  two  and  variously  maltreated  by  the  persons  who  found  them. 
In  the  Field  Museum  collections  implements  of  this  pattern 
ranging  from  eight  inches  or  less  up  to  the  largest  size  are  classed 
as  "pikes."  That  they  were  employed  as  weapons  is  extremely 
doubtful.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  heated 
and  employed  in  the  burning  out  of  wooden  canoes  or  wooden  ves- 
sels, the  intervening  portions  of  wood  being  afterwards  cut  or 
chipped  away.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  lighter 
forms  were  mounted  in  wooden  handles,  at  least  one  example 
with  an  accompanying  copper  ferule  having  been  found  at  Mil- 
waukee. This  specimen  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Mann 
and  is  now  in  the  local  museum  collection. 

AWLS    AND    DRILLS. 

(Plate  11.) 

These  are  considerably  smaller  but  allied  to  the  pointed  im- 
plements just  described.  They  have  been  obtained  nowhere  in 
greater  numbers  than  upon  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  village  sites 
in  Sheboygan  and  Manitowoc  counties.  They  vary  in  size  from 
less  than  one  inch  to  six  inches  and  more,  and  in  thickness  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-half  an  inch.  The  greater  number  are  of 
very  small  size. 

The  simplest  and  most  frequent  form  is  a  slender 
cylindrical  piece  of  metal  pointed  at  one  or  both  extremities.  A 
second  and  usually  stouter  form  is  either  round  or  square  in  sec- 
tion and  tapers  from  a  well  marked  shoulder  at  or  near  the  middle 
to  both  extremities.  Sometimes  one  end  only  is  pointed.  Oc- 
casionally also  the  upper  half  of  the  implement  is  straight  and 
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the  lower  half  tapers  to  a  point.  Many  of  these  small  imple- 
ments were  probably  mounted  in  handles  of  wood  or  bone,  the 
object  of  the  shoulder  being  to  prevent  their  passing  too  far  into 
the  handle.  Similar  implements  of  bone  and  stone  have  been 
found  in  Wisconsin.  In  Europe  similar  tools  of  bronze  occur  in 
barrows  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  them  were  probably  employed 
in  drilling  holes  in  wood,  bone  or  stone,  in  piercing  skins  and  for 
similar  purposes.  The  Eskimo  are  said  to  employ  somewhat 
similar  implements  of  bone  for  catching  waterfowl.  They  are 
used  bv  attaching  a  line  to  the  center,  the  bone  spindle  being  baited 
with  a  small  fish"  into  which  the  implement  is  inserted  lengthwise. 
Large  fish  are  captured  by  them  in  the  same  manner.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  employment  of  such  methods  by  Wisconsin 
Indians.      ( Figs.  58-66. ) 

SPIKES. 
(Plate   12.) 

In  a  number  of  Wisconsin  cabinets  are  to  be  seen  copper  im- 
plements locally  known  as  "spikes,"  taking  their  name  from  the 
close  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  the  modern  articles.  Such 
objects  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Hamilton,  Elkey.  Ellsworth,  Milwau- 
kee Museum  and  a  few  other  collections.  Only  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  them  appear  to  have  been  recovered.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, these  vary  somewhat  in   shape  and  size. 

A  specimen  now  before  the  writer  is  four  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  one  extrem- 
ity pointed  and  the  other  enlarged  and  blunted  to  form  a  head. 
Another  is  seven  inches  hi  length  and  tapers  gradually  down- 
ward from  the  head,  where  it  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, to  the  point.  A  few  specimens  are  decidedly  square  in  section. 

An  examination  of  the  heads  indicates  that  they  are  not  the 
result  of  pounding  while  in  use,  but  constitute  an  intentional  fea- 
ture of  these  implements.  We  have  no  suggestion  to  offer  as 
to  their  function.  They  may  be  simply  perforators  or  drills. 
Some  of  the  stouter  implements  with  broad,  flattish  points  may 
have  been  employed  as  chisels.      (Fig.  67.) 

NEEDLES. 
(Plate  12.) 

These  are  obtained  from  the  same  sites  as  the  foregoing  and  are 
frequently  associated  with  them,  though  not  nearly  as  numerous. 


Brown:    The  Native  Copper  Implements  of  W  isconsin. 


All  are  provided  with  eyes  and  except  in  their  somewhat  ruder 
fashioning  do  not  differ  from  the  needles  in  ordinary  domestic 
use  at  the  present  day.  Their  purpose,  of  course,  requires  no 
explanation. 

These  implements  range  in  size  from  less  than  two  to  as  much 
as  eight  and  an  eighth  inches.  The  average  size  appears  to  be 
between  two  and  three  inches.  Such  implements  are  to  be  seen 
in  most  of  the  Eastern  Wisconsin  collections.  (Figs.  68-75-)  I" 
the  Blake  collection  in  the  Milwaukee  :\Iuseum  is  a  small  series  of 
copper  needles  from  Mexico. 

FISHHOOKS. 
(Plate  12.) 

Hundreds  of  these  and  fragments  of  possibly  thousands  of  oth- 
ers have  been  collected  from  the  aboriginal  village  and  camp  sites 
extending  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  at  intervals 
from  the  north  line  of  Milwaukee  County  to  Kewaunee  County 
and  possibly  beyond.  They  have  also  been  obtained  in  num- 
bers from  the  village  sites  at  Green  Lake  and  at  various  other 
localities  along  the  upper  Wisconsin,  Fox,  Wolf  and  Little  Wolf 
rivers,  and  elsewhere  in  this  part  of  the  state  where  good  fishing 
was  to  be  had.  Some  have  also  been  found  far  to  the  north  along 
the  Lake  Superior  shore. 

Most  specimens  are  of  small  size,  from  less  than  an  inch  up  to 
two  inches  in  length.  The  largest  example  known  to  the  author 
is  four  inches  in  length.  They  are  mostly  circular,  though 
sometimes  decidedly  square  in  section.  The  points  curve  and 
slant  outward  and  inward  at  all  angles  and  degrees  of  curva- 
ture. None  of  them,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  possess 
any  indication  of  a  barb.      (Figs.  77-99.) 

'  The  shank  at  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  line  is  most  fre- 
quentlv  plain.  S(imetimcs,  however,  it  is  notched,  flattened,  bent 
over  and  flattened,  or  bent  over  to  form  an  eye.  A  few  speci- 
mens have  been  collected  which  have  bits  of  sinew  or  twisted  fiber 
still  attached  to  the  shank.  Fine  series  of  these  useful  articles 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  R.  Kuehne,  H.  P.  Hamilton,  A.  and  J. 
Gerend  and  other  Manitowoc  and  Sheboygan  county  collections. 

In  the  H.  P.  Hamilton  cabinet  is  a  cache  of  ten  remarkably 
fine  fishhooks  obtained  from  the  bank  of  the  Little  Wolf  River, 
in  the  township  of  Muckwa,  in  Waupaca  County.  These  vary 
from  two  and  a  half  to  two  and  three-fourths  inches  in  length. 
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the  strongly  and  broadly  curved  hook  reaching  up  to  about  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  the  shank.  Some  are  circular  and  others 
square  in  section,  and  all  are  of  a  nearly  uniform  thickness  of 
one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Several  have  the  tips  of  the  shank  flat- 
tened and  all  are  heavily  encrusted  with  soil  and  verdigris,  plainly 
mdicating  the  manner  in  which  they  had  laid  upon  and  across 
each  other.     (Fig.  loo.) 

We  have  nothing  in  stone  to  approximate  these  copper  fish- 
hooks. The  few  flint  fishhooks  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  smaller 
local  collections  are  frauds.  A  small  number  of  bone  fishhooks 
have  been  collected  in  Wisconsin. 

PECULIAR    IMPLEMENTS. 

In  a  few  of  the  large  Wisconsin  cabinets  are  to  be  seen  a  very 
small  number  of  implements  whose  exact  functions  are  unknown 
and  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  to  any  of  the  various 
classes  here  described. 

One  of  these  in  the  H.  P.  Hamilton  collection  is  eight  and 
one-quarter  inches  in  length.  It  is  circular  in  section  and  tapers 
to  a  point  at  either  extremity.  It  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  near  the  thicker  extremity  and  is  knotty  all  over  the 
surface.  Mr.  Hamilton  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  employed 
as  a  small  club  or  bludgeon.  It  weighs  eight  and  one-half 
ounces  and  comes  from  Little  Chute,  Outagamie  County.  In  the 
same  collection  there  is  also  to  be  seen  a  long,  curved,  flattish 
implement  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  served  as  a 
sword.  It  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length  and  about  one  inch  in 
width  near  the  middle.  It  was  obtained  with  a  cache  of  six  other 
copper  implements  at  Oconto,  OcontO'  County.  Wis.  In  the 
Elkcy  and  Milwaukee  Museum  collections  are  several  curious  im- 
plements which  the  author  intends  to  describe  in  a  future  num- 
ber of  this  bulletin.  Wisconsin  students  are  requested  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  securing  sketches  and  outlines  of  others. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

The  Page  numbers  refer  to  the  parts  of  the  bulletin  where  implements 
of  this  class  are  described. 


PLATE    1. 

(All  figures  are  reduced. > 

Flff.  Page. 

1.  Union,    Waupaca   County,    length,    5    inches,    F.    M.    Benedict   col- 

lection            61 

2.  Waukesha  County,  length  5%  inches,  Milwaukee  Public  Museum       61 

3.  Rush  Lake.  Winnebago  County,  length  5%   inches.  J.  G.  Pickett 

collection    61 

PLATE    2. 

4.  Bau  Galle.   Dunn   County,   length    dVz    inches,   formerly  in  W.   H. 

Ellsworth   collection    62 

5.  Brooklyn.  Marquette  County,  length  9  inches.  S.  D.  Mitchell 

collection 63 

6.  Manitowoc  County,  length  8%   inches,  H.  P.  Hamilton  collection.       63 

PLATE    3. 

7.  Lake  Chetek,  Barron  County,  after  sketch  Ijy  Prof.   T.  H.   Lewis       6'' 

8.  Fond   du   Lac  County,   length    6V2    inches    (front  and   side  view), 

Milwaukee  Public  Museum    64 

PLATE    4. 

9.  Meeme.    Manitowoc   County,    length    4%    inches,    formerly    in    W. 

H.    Ellsworth   collection 66 

10.  Wayne,   Washington   County,    length    4%    inches,    formerly  in   W. 

H.   Ellsworth   collection ." 66 

11.  Two  Rivers,  Manitowoc  County,  length   2  inches,  H.  P.  Hamilton 

collection    66 

PLATE    5. 

12      Wisconsin,    length    1^     inches,    formerly    in    W.    H.    Ellsworth 

collection    68 

13.  Wisconsin,  length  1  inch,  formerly  in  W.  H.  Ellsworth  collection  68 

14.  Waushara  County,  formerly  in   F.  M.  Caldwell  collection 68 

15.  Rhine,  Sheboygan  County,  length  4  inches,  R.  Kuehne  collection  68 

16.  Baraboo,  Sauk  County,  length  9  inches,   formerly  in  W.  H.  Ells- 

worth collection    69 

17.  Sheboygan   County,   length   3%    inches.   R.   Kuehne  collection....       69 
18-19     Two  Rivers,  Manitowoc  County,  H.  P.  Hamilton  collection....       69 

PLATE    6. 

20.  Cato.   Manitowoc   County,   length   8 14    inches,   formerly   in   W.    H. 

Ellsworth    collection    ". 69 

21.  Green  Bay.   Brown  County,   length  6%    inches,  J.   P.   Schumacher 

collection    69 

22.  Pardeeville,    Columbia    County,    length    6%    inches.   W.    H.    Elkey 

collection    70 

PLATE    7. 
2S.     Eden.    Fond   du    Lac   County,    length    5%    inches,    formerly   in   W. 

H.   Ellsworth   collection    70 

24.  Wisconsin,    length    3%     inches,    formerly    in    W.    H.    Ellsworth 

collection    71 

25.  Racine  County,   length   414    inches,   formerly  in  W.  H.  Ellsworth 

collection    71 

26.  Farmington.  Washington  County,  length  5^4   inches,  formerly  in 

W.    H.    Ellsworth    collection 71 

27.  Two   Rivers.    Manitowoc  County,   length   3%    Inches,   formerly  in 

W.    H.    Ellsworth    collection 72 

28.  Dundee.  Fond  du  Lac  County,  length  5%   inches,  formerly  in  W. 

H.   Ellsworth   collection    72 

29.  Town  of  Newton.  Manitowoc  County,  length  2%   inches.  H.  Geo. 

Schuette   collection   72 
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30.  Kewaskum.   Washington  County,    length   314    inches,   formerly  in 

W.    H.    Ellsworth    collection 72 

31.  Shawano.    Shawano    County,    length    6Vs    inches,    formerly    in    W. 

H.    Ellsworth   collection    72 

32.  Shawano  County,    length    fi  %    inches.   F.   M.   Benedict   collection..        73 

33.  West  Bend.  Wa.shington  County,  length  8  inches,  formerly  in  W. 

Ellsworth    collection    73 

34.  Norway,    Racine    County,    length    8    inches,    formerly    in    W.    H. 

H.   Ellsworth   collection    73 

PL.\TE    9. 

35.  Pewaukee.    Waukesha    County,    length     6%    inches,    formerly    in 

W.    H.    Ellsworth    collection 74 

36.  Fremont,    Waupaca    County,    length  inches,    F.    M.    Benedict 

collection    74 

37.  Neshkora.   Waushara  County,   length    6%    inches,   formerly   in  W. 

H.    Ellsworth   collection    74 

38.  Scott.  Columbia  County,  length  .5V^  inches,  W.  H.  Elkey  collection       74 

PLATE    10. 

39-44.      Two    Rivers,    Manitowoc    County    and    elsewhere,    length    1% 

to  3Vs   inches,  formerly  in  W.  H.  Ellsworth,  collection 75 

45.  Lake    Butte    des    Morts.    AVinnebago    County,    length    4^8    inches, 

formerly   in   T\'.   H,   Ellsworth    collection 75 

46.  Potter.    Calumet    County,    length    4%    inches,    formerly    in    W.    H. 

Ellsworth    collection    76 

47.  Rapids.   Manitowoc   Countj',   length   4   inches,   formerly   in  W.   H. 

Ellsworth    collection    76 

4S..    Scott,    Sheboygan    County,    length    6    inches,    formerly    in   W,    H. 

Ellsworth    collection    76 

49.  Rhine.    Sheboygan   County,    length    314    inches.    G.    W.    T\"oIff   col- 

lection.         76 

50.  Sheboygan  County,  length  1%   inches,  in  the  author's  possession       77 

51.  Pewaukee.    Waukesha    County,     length     4^4    inches,    (front    and 

back  view).  Milwaukee  Public  Museum 77 

PLATE'   11. 

52.  La  Crosse  County,  length  6 14   inches,  E,  C.  Perkins  collection...       77 

53.  Cedarburg.    Ozaukee    County,    length    414    inches,    W.    H.    Elkey 

collection    79 

54.  Two   Rivers.   ISIanitowoc   County,    length   2%    inches,    formerly   in 

W.    H.    Ellsworth    collection 7 

55.  Packwaukee,   Marquette   County,    length    2^    inches,   formerly  in 

W.    H.    Ellsworth    collection 79 

56.  Shawano    County,    length    about    11    inches,    formerly    in    W.    H. 

Ellsworth    collection    79 

57.  Wisconsin,   length   S%    inches.  Milwaukee  Public  Museum 80 

58-6G.      Two     Rivers,     Sheboygan     and    elsewhere,     length     14     to    5% 

inches,  W.  H.  Ellsworth  and  A.   and  J,  Gerend  collection 81 

PLATE    12. 

67.      Wisconsin.   W.   H.   Elkey  collection 82 

68-75.      Two    Rivers    and    Sheboygan,    length    %    to    5%    inches,    BIls- 

Tvorth,   Hamilton   and   Kuehne   collections 82 

76.     New    Haven.    Adams    County,    length    14i^    inches,    after    sketch 

furnished  by  W.   H.   Elkey 81 

77-99.     Two    Rivers.    Sheboygan    and    Green    Lake,    length    %     to    4 

inches,  Ellsworth,  Hamilton  and  other  collections 83 

100.      Mtickwa,    TV'aupaca    County    (specimen    from    cache   find).    H.    P. 

Hamilton    collection     84 
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